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Notes of the Week 


A DISCUSSION has lately arisen as to whether 





death—the parting of the soul from its 
human habitation—is painless. The subject 
is fascinating, and it is entirely lovable to think that 
the moment of dissolution is not attended with physical 
suffering. We think this is the truth because the ex- 
haustion is so great, that analgesia is probable almost 
to the point of certainty. Who has not witnessed the 
almost instant change which occurs when consciousness 
departs :— 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 
The first, last look by death revealed. 
We believe the medical profession incline to the opinion 
that the moments preceding death are painless, and 
anyone who has observed the curious, beautiful and 
inscrutable smile which passes momentarily over the 
features is reminded painfully but not without con- 
solation of the words which he will shortly hear at 
the graveside :— 
O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory? 
The question is one on which it would be extremely 
interesting to have the opinion of men like Dr. 
Hollander as to actual physical fact—so far as it can 
be ascertained—whilst on the spiritual side the con- 
clusions of learned divines would be very welcome. It 
has been said that death is as natural as life, and 


is very little immediate pain to the newly-born infant, so 
there is reason to infer that there is absence of 
absolute final suffering to the creature of larger growth, 
when the moment arrives for dissolution. All of us 
would like to think that such is the truth as regards ° 
those who are taken from us. ‘The inquiry will in 
all probability remain one of the unsolved problems 
of clogged humanity, but at least it involves a mystery 
which cannot but interest animated creation. 


The size of a newspaper is an attribute which never 
occurs to us as susceptible of change, and when, there- 
fore, we find the Standard suddenly diminished in 
area, we suffer almost as severe a shock as though it 
had been detected in a lurid Socialist editorial. In 
some ways the alteration is an advantage; the man who 
always tries to open his paper in half a gale of wind 
and succeeds only in making himself a good subject 
for a fancy-dress ball will approve of the forethought 
which has lessened his trouble; the ladies who, with 
compressed lips and uncontrolled gestures, endeavour 
to unfold their morning sheet in public and reduce it 
to a limp, misshapen, disreputable mass, only fit for 
fire-lighting, will be pleased; and those domineering 
persons who in trains and other public conveyances ex- 
tend their newspaper—they invariably buy the biggest 
—to the full, and thereby obscure quite harmless 
passengers on either side, besides distributing gra- 
tuitously unnecessary nudges and knocks, will be frus- 
trated. Thus a certain amount of benefit arises; 
further than these purely physical aspects, we do not 
see much to comment upon. But that the weekly issue 
of the Westminster Gazette should change in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, from green to a distressing 
drab, with the added provocation of assuming the 
figure and proportions of a review—this, we protest, 
is too much.’ Let the literary roysterers of the 
“Problem Page ’’ meet in a body at Trafalgar Square 
and demand, in the name of the Rhyming Dictionary 
and everything else they hold dear, that the nice green 
tint and the pleasant form be replaced. They would 
certainly have more reason at their back than some who 
orate on that classic ground! 


Some purely delightful possibilities are suggested 
by the report that the town of Tarnopol, Austria, has 
sued the city of Vienna for “damages caused by loss 
of dignity.’’ It seems that a rash councillor of the 
capital spoke harshly during a debate; upon which the 
representative of uncivilisation, very much upset, re- 
turned to his native haunts and told about it, and was 
comforted. But if the procedure becomes a habit, 
Austria is likely to see some lively times. Mayors and 
corporations, accompanied by every responsible adult 
townsman as witnesses to integrity, will be resenting 
the least aspersion on their domains; it will become 
risky to make any remark reflecting on the scenery of 
their district or the condition of their telephone system. 
We can only trust that the irascible inhabitants of 
Tarnopol will be duly mollified, and that in future 





obviously the saying is a true one. It may be that as there 





they will not take themselves too seriously. 
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The Hint Within 

AT moments, when night relaxes, and stars go seaward, 
Soft hath come o’er me a thought ; 

’ That perchance we dream awry, if we dream the Creator 


Aloof, apart from ourselves; 


That a Power outside us forbids, 
drives us, 


chastises and 


Wherefore we know not, nor guess. 

O brother, hath never a splendid hint surprised thee, 
That to rule we have but to claim? 

That ours are Orion, Arcturus, the Pleiades, 
The gorgeous fall of the sun? 

That ours are Death and Bliss and Renunciation, 
And the keys of all Heavens and Hells? 

What if the thief, the murderer even, found guilty, 
Be but glimmering low in his light, 

And the murder or theft delay but a final kingdom, 
Delay it, alas, how long? 

What if, apart from ourselves, never God existed, 
But that we, we ourselves, are God ? 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 





Via Dolorosa 


WomMAN, to you, before the Worlds were born, 
The Power that seeks, in dreadful love, decreed 
A wistful, blind, imperishable need 
To yield your body to be kiss’d and torn: 
Beneath your tender feet it set the thorn: 
It gave your brows for evermore to bleed 
With pitiless roses, and it made your meed 
An hour of worship and an age of scorn. 


O everlasting Sorrow, from your cross 
Let your sad hair touch me in healing wise! 
Wash me with those rich tears which God denies 
To us who grasp the gold and give the dross: 
Teach me the splendour of defeat and loss, 
And bless me with your meek, redeeming eyes. 
, FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





No Exclusion—No Supplies 


7 E hope and we think that the attitude of electors, 
and certainly of Conservative electors, is dis- 

tinctly hardening. Mr. Asquith’s consistent evasion 
of a plain statement of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the position of Ulster, whilst it is not 
very respectful in connection with the very significant 
paragraph in the speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament, is causing a widespread doubtfulness 
amongst thinking people in the United Kingdom as to 











his honesty. The castigation which he has receiyeq 
from Mr. Frederic Harrison is even more significant 
than the scourging administered by Mr. Bonar Law. 
We think we know the trick, and the author of it. The 
author we suspect of the present situation never deserts 
the Cambrian boroughs, with a Parliamentary elec. 
torate of 6,073, and is content to remain their champion 
by a majority of 1,208. Other men, such as Mr. Wip. 
ston Churchill in the past, and Sir John Simon in the 
future, are willing to go to large constituencies and 
get a really important vote. Sir John Simon is re. 
linquishing his safe seat in the Walthamstow division 
of Essex, with its electorate of 39,000 to contest the 
extremely hazardous constituency of North-Wesi 
Lancashire. You never have found, nor will you ever 
find, the champion of the Carnarvon district going out 
into the open and fighting in a constituency which from 
its numbers and its influence in the country may not 
be likely to approve his methods. We now make Mr, 
Lloyd George an offer. No Liberal candidate has at 
present come into the field to oppose Mr. George Cave 
in the Kingston division of Surrey. It is open to Mr. 
Lloyd George to offer himself as a candidate, and 
we think we know Mr. Cave well enough to be able 
to assure the Chancellor of the Exchequer that his 
candidature will be welcomed by the sitting member. 

We have indulged in this digression because we think 
there is an influence which, to put it mildly, is not 
entirely wholesome, urging the Prime Minister to per- 
severe in obstinacy which in existing circumstances is 
wholly reprehensible. The manceuvre is not difficult 
to unravel. If supplies are voted before the question 
of Home Rule has been placed upon a sound and 
reasonable basis, obviously they can be used for the 
coercion of the loyal minority in Ireland. It is true 
that the Duke of Bedford has shown quite plainly that 
the Government would have at its disposal no adequate 
military force to oppose in arms the rebellion of Pro- 
testant Ireland. This is a fact which doubtless has 
escaped. the notice of a politician who is advised by 
auctioneers on financial matters, and who is no doubt 
an authority on signing judgment under Order XIV, 
but who is eminently parochial in his outlook. Our 
object is to expose the petifogging intrigue which is 
intended to pervert correct judgment. Mr. Asquith 
cannot be acquitted of complicity on the ground that 
he is very little vigilant—in the acts of a versatile and 
nimble colleague. We say here and now that the 
Conservative Party in the House of Commons ought 
to be no parties to voting a single item in supply until 
they are well assured that votes for the public service 
will not be used in its disservice, and to the grave 
jeopardy of National and Imperial policy. 

One last recommendation to Mr. Asquith: and it 1s 
this : 

“But Esau’s hands suit ill with Jacob’s voice.” 


The Prime Minister’s honour and reputation are at 
stake. Let him honestly state his views, and m 
language similar—but not identical—with that used by 
Lord Milner on a well-remembered occasion, endure the 
CECIL COWPER. 
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“ Loaches ” 


T was a day of mid-September when I came to 

Loches, but autumn was masquerading as summer 

and there were few signs to remind one that the time 

was not full July: only the faint browning of leaves 
and the sight of September flowers in the gardens. 


The little town was quiet and almost deserted, wear- 
ing a contented look: a cluster of houses rising from 
the back of the Indre and dominated by the great rough 
donjon of the chateau. To a newcomer this vast build- 
ing shows grim and aggressive, but apparently those 
who live in its shadow consider the thing of small 
account, and are perfectly unconscious of its history : 
of the fact that half the royal celebrities of France 
sojourned here, that it was the cradle of the Plan- 
tagenet kings, that countless stories, grim and enthral- 
ling, cling around its stones. Indeed, it struck me 
that the inhabitants of Loches only remark the romance 
of the past and the tranquil beauty of the present when 
they see eager tourists in the streets; and so the town 
had a somewhat superficial air, in spite of its charm. 
It is frightfully old, yet one does not feel its age—a 
feminine town! .. . 


Being a stranger, the chateau was the chief object 
of my pilgrimage; so, lunch done with, I set out to 
climb the steep approach to a gateway in the still solid 
walls of the castle. Within are several little streets of 
closely-huddled houses, for the town, quite untimorous, 
has approached the donjon and spread itself within the 
old enceinte. 


Presently I turned to the left, passed through another 
gate—very narrow and for the moment blocked by a 
cavalry officer writing picture-postcards and using the 
wall as an escritoire—bought a ticket, and found my- 
self in the terraced garden of the Chateau Royal—that 
is to say, the newer portion of the castle. The garden’s 
principal lion is a splendid horse-chestnut tree, planted, 
tradition says, by Francis I; but I found other attrac- 
tions: above all, a great bed of salvias—the intensest 
scarlet rising from pale leaves. A few steps, and I 
was on the edge of the terrace, looking on a jumble of 
old roofs slanting down the hillside to the slow-flowing 
river. Beside me stood a nun with a stout friend. The 
nun wore a coif of starched linen, folded fantastically 
as occasionally serviettes are folded on a dinner-table. 
The wind made the stiff linen crackle like thumbed 
parchment. 


Then the gardien appeared, and we were led to a 
little circular room at the base of a tower and shown 
the tomb of Agnes Sorrel—brought here a hundred 
years ago from the Church of Saint Ours. At the head 
of the recumbent statue, on either side of the lady’s 
neatly folded hands, kneels a diminutive angel; at the 
foot are two lambs, their fleeces curled as if they had 
Just come from the barber’s—exquisitely curled. Set 
close together, these elegant animals—really no other 
adjective fits them—face you with tilted heads, smirk- 
ing absurdly. The writer of Agnes Sorrel’s epitaph 
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certainly was not sparing in praise, and I wondered 
what the placid nun thought of it, and hoped that she 
did not contrast these adulatory words with those which 
will be written over her grave. I also hoped that she 
did not question which merited praise the more, she or 
the woman whose effigy lay between the midget angels. 
Perhaps, however, I questioned needlessly. No doubt 
she believed in the divine right of kings, and, at that 
moment, particularly in the divine right of Charles VII. 

The Chateau Royal is now a sous-préfecture, a fact 
which made me realise that the life of a sous-préfet 

has compensations hitherto undreamt of. I cannot, 
however, say in what manner the gentleman lives— 
probably none too luxuriously, in spite of his residence 
—for one is only shown the tomb, with its alluring 
lambs, and the oratory of Anne of Brittany—un- 
doubtedly an oratory of the most delightful descrip- 
tion. It is quite small, a mere cell, in fact, but the 
walls are decorated very charmingly with the devices 
of the ermine and the festooned rope; there is also a 
little altar set in a recess, finely arched and carved. I 
suppose that in the days of Anne (the lady who was 
twice a queen) there was colour here, colour of lamps 
and altar-cloths, gleams of gold and silver, colour, 
again, in the window. Now all is whitewashed, and 
the effect is one of an attractive, but quite unregal, 
simplicity. 

At the door of the Chateau Royal the gardien took 
our tickets, tore them slightly, and handed them back 
with the suggestion that they should be kept as 
souvenirs. The nun and her friend appeared to wel- 
come the idea, so I, too, put the flimsy bit of paper in 
my pocket. ... I am ignorant as to what happened 
to the nun after this, for I did not go direct to the 
dungeons, but stayed at the ancient church which is 
called the Collégiale Saint Ours. 

I should write rather of the church’s curious archi- 
tecture, of its nave—a sort of double cube—roofed 
with stone pyramids, which have an odd appearance 
both inside and out. This is certainly interesting, but 
it was the porch which attracted me most, on account 
of the truly delectable grotesques of its decoration, 
of which I remember clearly some amiable rabbits, a 
two-bodied lion, a mermaid, and an acrobat. I came 
away with the feeling that it must have been very 
entertaining to be a sculptor of grotesques, especially 
if one had the knack of caricature, and thus could set 
the faces of enemies, absurdly bodied, for ever on a 
church porch. 

Following an alley of clipped lime-trees, mounting 
some steps and ringing a bell with no uncertain touch 
(sonnez fort is the injunction), one enters the precincts 
of the donjon. Immediately within the door is a sort 
of garden-yard, where the wife of the custodian in- 
formed me that a party of inspection had just started. 
She pointed whither they might be found, and soon I 
was among them—quite a large party, all French, 
voluble and intensely curious. The guide was middle- 
aged, dark, alert, dressed in a blue uniform. I dis- 
covered later that he is the jailer of Loches, that the 
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donjon is the jail, and that casual prisoners are lodged 
in the ancient torture-chamber. 

With this gentleman leading the way, we descended 
many turning and twisting flights of steps. We came 
first to the room where the unhappy Lodovico Sforza 

_Was imprisoned during nine years, spending his time 
in drawing intricate designs on the walls. He died, 
they say, on the day of his release, so great was his 
joy in regaining liberty. 

Here, and during the remainder of our itinerary 
through the dungeons, the custodian rose supreme. I 
do not know if it is by reason of his dealings with 
modern malefactors that he has become imbued with a 
sympathy for ancient ones, but he appeared to speak 
with feeling and certainly with a sense of the dramatic 
—somewhat exaggerated, it is true. Huis voice became 
low and husky, his hands expressive with their quick 
movements, as he showed us oubliettes, iron-studded 
doors, niches where men had lain, chained heavily, and 
dark pits where skeletons had been discovered. The 
tourists gaped and shivered as the jailer, with the de- 
clamatory air of an actor of the Comédie Frangaise 
reciting Racine, jingled his keys, slammed the 
enormous doors, told us tales of woe and torture, of 
nameless prisoners and executioners, and, finally, of 
Foulques Nerra, builder of the great donjon, who, 
because his wife gave him no heir, caused her to be 
burnt, and then, overcome by the thought of what he 
had done—there is almost a sense of anti-climax here— 
set off on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

After the horrors and histrionics of the dungeons, 
the room where once men had hung in cages, just like 
tame birds, did not thrill. Then I realised that I had 
been using the jailer’s imagination, and not my own, 
so I endeavoured to picture Cardinal La Balue, himself 
the inventor of these ingenious prisons, pendent from 
the ceiling, while old Louis XI, having come from the 
Chateau Royal by a secret passage, mocked and jibed 
at the unhappy prelate. But my mental reconstruction 
was unconvincing, so I climbed up to the roof of a 
tower, whence I had a view even wider and more aerial 
than that from the salvia-decked terrace. The great 
donjon faced me, stern, rugged and defiant; leftwards 
stood the enviable Sous-Préfecture and the pyramids 
of Saint Ours; below was the alley of clipped lime- 
trees and the jailer’s garden: things which I knew quite 
well, but now all set in different perspective. I could 
see, too, right across the green valley, cooled by the 
Indre, to the towers of Beaulieu rising from trees; and 
farther still there were vineyards, and fields and wooded 
hills. The sky was unstained blue; everything was 
sharply cut in the clean atmosphere, the colours clear, 
the sunlight all radiance, the shadows by contrast 
doubly deep. Up there it was very easy to forget tales 
of ugliness and torture; one could understand Loches’ 
air of heedlessness. . . . 

Walking downward from the Chateau one treads 
streets full of character, which boast many sculptured 

doorways and windows, and a Renaissance facade or 

two, not to be passed without inspection; while in the 











Church of Saint Antoine is a noteworthy tryptic) 
painted by a follower of the great Jehan Fouquet. 


The square, not far from the station, where I sat under 
the plane-trees, awaiting my train, is presided over 


by astatue of Alfred de Vigny—for Loches is his birth. . 


place. He stands on a heavy pedestal, a cloak droop. 
ing over his right shoulder, his profile austere and yet 
a trifle quizzing, as if he were wondering why he js 
there. Personally, I was more interested in a temporary 
affair, the Théatre Verval. It was oblong, barn-shaped, 
with wooden walls and a canvas roof. The doors were 
red, with, on either side, large squares of canvas, 
painted with scarlet balustrades on a blue ground. The 
programme of the evening announced “L’Arlésienne” 
to be given with the “concours de la musique munici- 
pale.’’ I regretted sincerely that I could not stay for 
the performance. I had, however, a glimpse of the 
actors. 

At one end of the theatre, presumably near the stage- 
door, was a travelling caravan of bright brown wood, 
with white curtains fluttering at the windows. This, 
obviously, was the house of the actor-manager, and 
there he was himself, admonishing with a fat forefinger 
a fox-terrier which sat in the entrance of the van. He 
was a thick-set, middle-aged man, coatless now, with 
khaki trousers on his legs and canvas shoes on his feet; 
his eyes looked intelligent; his hair, sleeky black, was 
brushed forward so that two dark eaves stood out on 
each side above his ears. He, I imagined, would be 
Frédéric, while a woman seated at a table, working a 
sewing-machine—could she be Vivette? I was afraid 
so. 

Near her were other members of the company. They 
also were dressed in khaki suits, with tight, close- 
buttoned coats, and all wore white canvas shoes. They 
knelt on the ground, hammering fresh green reeds— 
plucked recklessly from the banks of the Indre—to 
wooden planks. These, without doubt, were destined 
for the scenery of Act II: “Un étang en Camargue.” 

Presently a waiter from the neighbouring café 
wandered across the square in his alpaca coat and white 
apron. He surveyed the industrious actors with 
tremendous interest. Perhaps he regretted that his life 
was not one of histrionic vagabondage. . . . Thena 
troop of cows came past, the first a splendid beast, 
the colour of coffee, well creamed. There was, too, 4 
black goat, and a dog equally black, who, with a small 
boy, urged on the slow-moving animals. 

The sun slanted downwards behind the silent houses, 
the plane-trees rustled in the evening wind. It was 
time to go stationwards. . . . 

I was immensely sorry to miss the performance of 
“L’Arlésienne,”’ for I knew that it would be intense and 
dramatic, that the audience would be enraptured, that 
the Musique Municipale would do its best. I hoped 
profoundly that the Théatre Verval would play to 4 
record house, and that the “Cinema Gaumont”’—just 
round the corner but in view of Alfred de Vigny on his 
pedestal—would click away to empty benches. 

Guy RAWLENCE. 
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REVIEWS 


Northern Cities and Customs 


‘Capitals of the Northlands: Tales of Ten Cities. By 


IAN C. HANNAH, M.A. 
BRAND HANNAH. 
6s. net.) 


Illustrated by EDITH 
(Heath, Cranton and Ouseley. 


HIS, on the whole, is an excellent work, and will be 

of great service to tourists visiting the capitals of 

Northern Europe, among which are included such out- 

of-the-way places as Thorshaven, in the Faroe Isles, 
and Reykjavik, in Iceland. 

The frequent use of William Morris’s original and 
uncouth language is much to be deplored; as it is 
neither good English nor good Norse, and certainly 
mars the beauty of the original sagas. If it is neces- 
sary to employ old-fashioned English in rendering 
the original into our tongue, why not use one of our 
Northumbrian dialects, which are nearer to the 
original Norse, and easily understood by the majority 
of Englishmen? The spelling of Norse names is also 
unusual. Olaf Tryggvason, the great Norwegian 
King, is called “Olaf Trygvison,’? Ganger Rolf or 
Rolf the Ganger, as he is known in Northumbria, is 
called Rolf the Wendfoot. Ketyl or Ketil, a very 
common Norse name in Yorkshire, is spelt Cetil. But 
many of these faults originate in the old translations 
of the Sagas which the author has used so generously 
to enrich his work. Anyone who knows both the 
Scandinavian and English tongues must be aware of 
the fact that these beautiful sagas can be rendered 
much better than they are in the numerous quotations 
cited in this interesting work, which in the next edition 
it is to be hoped will be freed from these blemishes. 


Gakstad, where an entire Viking ship was found, 

should be Gokstad (see du Challus’ “ Viking Age’’); 
“Svein Tweibeard’’ should be “Sven Tvo skigg,”’ 
or in English “Sven Fork-Beard’’ (see Longfellow’s 
“Saga of King Olaf’’). “Long-Worm’”’ should be 
in Norse “Ormen Lange,’’ and in English “Long 
Serpent’; for in this sense King Olaf’s dragon ship 
means a serpent and not a worm, just as Great Orme’s 
Head in Wales means “Great Serpent’s Head”’ and 
not “Great Worm’s Head.’’ As an example of the 
quaint English this author indulges in, we may give 
the following sentence: “The Earl wrought many 
ways to make him gleesom, but the King was short and 
few spoken !” 
_ A great number of these quotations certainly do not 
improve the book, but perhaps it would be more just 
to blame the translator of the sagas and not the author 
who makes use of them. It is a pity that the Icelandic 
sagas, which are the most free from bias of any history 
m the world, and which contain some of the most 
wgorous poetry ever written, could not be done 
more justice to than they are here. 

Referring to King Valdemar’s invasion, the author 
‘troneously states: “‘He set his face towards Wisby, 














and the citizens came out and surrendered ; for they saw 
that resistance was impossible. Instead of defying the 
robber behind their strengthened walls, they abjectly 
permitted a breach to be torn when he refused to enter 
the gate.’’ This statement is misleading, and an un- 
intentional injustice to the brave citizens of Wisby, who 
rashly marched out of the city and fought the Danish 
army as bravely as their ancestors fought the Swedes. 
But they were less fortunate; for 3,000 of the burghers 
fell before the city walls, and were buried where they 
fell; the beautiful Waldemar cross was erected to their 
memory. The present writer visited that cross last 
summer and inspected the battle ground in company 
with the British Consul of Wisby. A few years ago 
the enormous grave was opened, and a strange sight 
met the gaze of the astonished workmen—several hun- 
dred skeletons, hacked and broken by the huge swords 
and battle-axes of that period. Some of the skeletons 
were still covered with the remains of the armour they 
wore on that fatal day, when Wisby fell from her high 
position as head of the Hanseatic League, while in the 
helmets were the skulls of the brave soldiers who fought 
and fell on that spot, where many other relics of the 
slaughter have been discovered. 


Waldemar did break down the city wall; but not 
before the flower of its garrison had fallen in the de- 
fence of their famous city. Over the remains of the 
Goths is still to be seen a Gothic cross with the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘Anno Domini MCCCLXI feria tertia 
post jacobi ante portag Wisby in manibus Danorum 
cecederunt gutenses, hic sepulti, orate pro eis,’’ which 
rendered into English is: A.D. 1361, 27th July, fell 
before the gates of Wisby into the hands of the Danes. 
Here are buried. Pray for them !’’ 


The chapter on Upsala, the seat of probably the 


| oldest Parliament in Europe, is extremely interesting ; 


for in this ninth-century Parliament, which was com- 
posed of “ Bonder’’ (yeomen) Earls and freemen, the 
Bonder spoke to the King almost on terms of equality 
and bade him do their behests—7.e., make peace or war 
as they desired. This same spirit is still seen in the 
30,000 farmers of Sweden, who recently marched to 
Stockholm and offered the King their support, if he 
would promise to take every step to protect their coun- 
try from invasion. The author truly observes of this 
class of men, which often has saved Sweden from 
destruction: “ They are no servile breed, these yeomen, 
who crushed the army of the Empire in the Thirty 
Years’ War.’’ The author evidently understands the 
spirit of the yeomen of Sweden, who are to this day 
permeated with a feeling of intense independence, a 
pride of worth and of class even greater than that of 
the aristocracy. But with all this independence they 
are intensely loyal to their king and love their native 
country; for which they are, as of old, willing to 
sacrifice their wealth and their lives. The account 
of the Riddarholm’s Church, in Stockholm, is very 
vivid, but not exactly accurate. The hundreds of 
banners, standards taken from the Russians, Austrians, 
Poles, Saxons, and other nations are no longer pre- 
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served in this church, but in one of the great museums 
to which they were removed about two years ago. 


Mr. Hannah corrects the prevalent error that the 
Swedes and Danes are the greatest drinkers in Europe, 
and shows how, thanks to temperance reform and the 
excellent Gothenburg system, these nations are rapidly 
becoming as abstemious as the Latin races. 


The description of Stockholm, though necessarily 
brief, is one of the finest in the book. The writer is 
wrong when he states that xothing of medieval Stock- 
holm remains. Although the very oldest houses, 
dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth century, 
have disappeared, there are a great many to be seen 
dating from the fifteenth, the sixteenth, and the 
eighteenth centuries in “Stockholm between the 
bridges,’’ as this ancient quarter is called.* A good 
idea of the beauty of this picturesque city can be 
obtained from reading this work, which will be quite 
a boon to all who intend making a tour in Northern 
Europe during the coming summer, now that Sweden 
and Denmark are becoming new fields for the better 
class of tourists. 


It is evidently impossible to do full justice to so 
many capitals in such a small volume. Despite its 
handy dimensions, it is obviously the product of much 
travel, labour, and patient research. Its value in the 
eyes of the book collector is much enhanced by the 
numerous exquisite little etchings of Northern scenes, 
the work of Mrs. Edith Brand Hannah, the author’s 
wife and valuable helpmate. The chapters on Copen- 
hagen and Christiania are also excellent, and written 
with enthusiasm and keen sympathy. The skilful 
etchings of the grand old ruined churches of Wisby 
are particularly fine and worthy of notice. 


The account of Petersburg is very brief—too brief 
to give one a correct idea of the peculiar life of this 
international city, which, as the Russians say, “is 
neither fish nor fowl,’’ neither German nor Russian. 
Like its founder, it is a strange mixture of East and 
West, and cannot with justice be called a_ typical 
Russian city. Concerning Peter the Great, we may 
say, in the words of the author: “ One’s astonishment 
that he achieved so much is yet further increased when 
it is realised that his life was devoted very largely to 
frivolity and amusement.’ Of no individual that 
ever lived can it be said that he consciously and de- 
liberately influenced the history of the world to the 
same extent as the high-thinking, hard-working, hard- 
drinking founder of St. Petersburg. With this illumi- 
nating summary of the Great Tsar we will leave this 
volume, hoping that it will be brought out in a second 
edition, but in a binding more worthy of its contents, 
even if at a trifling higher charge to the purchaser. 


Wo. BARNES STEVENI. 





* There are a great many old houses in the Oster and 
Wester Long Gatans of old Stockholm, and in the great 


square, the scene of the massacre of the Nobles by King 
Christian of Denmark. One of the oldest is ‘‘Hotel 
Frieden,’’ built over the crypts of the Dominican monas- 


tery erected by King Magnus Erickson in 1335. 
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West Country Names 


Place-Names of Gloucestershire. By W. Sr. CLamR 
BADDELEY. (John Bellows, Gloucester. 55. net.) 


THE investigation of topography is a most interestj 
branch of historical inquiry. The names of our town; 
and villages, and of the physical features of our coup. 
try all had at one time a significant meaning of their 
own. The first process, which involves the greater 
difficulty, is to discover the ancient orthography. The 
second, which is comparatively easy, is to determine 
the meaning of the original form. In the growth of 
language there are definite laws of sound change, but 
these are sometimes interfered with by external and 
other influences. Hence the topographical student has 
to exercise a careful and patient discrimination, lest 
he may arrive at too hasty a conclusion. 

Although the majority of the names shown on our 
Ordnance maps are of English origin, there are many 
other elements—Celtic, Latin, and Scandinavian— 
while a few belong to a pre-Celtic language. Thus 
ethnology may be traced in the etymology of place. 
names, and in the very limited vocabulary of the 
peasants, who have preserved words which are the 
common inheritance of the whole of the Indo-European 
nations. 

The place-names of a country have been well de- 
scribed “as a sort of material lexicon of a tongue that 
has ceased to be vernacular.’’ Sometimes those names 
record the struggles of a nation—war and conquest, 
or the competition of commerce. At others they tell 
of geological changes, about which history is silent. 
And yet again we find the story or mythology of worn- 
out pagan creeds, or the triumph of Christianity. 
Thus the vicissitudes of our race are embedded in the 
nomenclature of our county. Every contribution to 
the study of place-names is welcome, and especially 
one which, like the handbook before us, is the work 
of a well-known archeological scholar. It is well 
arranged and beautifully printed. The names are 
given in alphabetical order, each being printed in thick 
black type. The explanations are clear and simply 
stated. Wherever possible, the root-words are given, 
together with the earliest-known variants, and refer- 
ences to original sources, as the Cartularies, Patent and 
Pipe Rolls, Domesday Survey, Registers, Muniments, 
Inquisitions, and other MSS. There is a most useful 
appendix of personal and family names, occurring in 
Gloucestershire topography, which so often puzzle in- 
vestigators. There are also lists of prefixes and 
suffixes. Many place-names have disappeared since 
Norman days. But in his learned introduction Mr. 
Baddeley points out that these are of almost equal 
importance with those which have remained, and that, 
therefore, they are included in his collection. 





The Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell has written 4 
foreword to Mrs. Beaney’s new book, “Poor Mrs. 
Egerton,’’ which Messrs. Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley 


| will publish in April. 
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The Russian Advance in Mongolia 


With the Russians in Mongolia. By H. G. C. PERRY- 
AyscOUGH, M.A., and CAPTAIN R. B. OTTER- 
BaRRY. Illustrated. (John Lane. 16s. net.) 


IN view of the sweeping changes that have taken 
place in the constitution of Mongolia since the over- 
throw of the Manchu dynasty, the usefulness of such 
a work as that which we have here presented is mani- 
fest. For the first time we are given access to a lucid 
narrative of events undeniably of international import- 
ance, and in regard to which the world has hitherto 
had no knowledge, save that to be found in the in- 
adequate sources of the public press. Sooner or later 
a standard work on Mongolia must be forthcoming. 
Historically, ethnologically, and politically the region 
isone of profound interest. The authors of the volume 
that is before us are modest in their claims, and for 
the most part have contented themselves with setting 
down in diary form their experiences along tracks that 
may be described as beaten, but which are the least 
frequented of the various routes stretching from Peking 
across the great Gobi Desert to the borders of Siberia. 
Until, however, a more comprehensive work makes its 
appearance, the record under review must hold the 
field. In that sense, therefore, it is indispensable to 
all who are interested in the new Far Eastern situation, 
and would, moreover, be a valuable acquisition to the 
library of any student of international affairs. 

So obsessed has the world been of late with the grave 
complications arising out of the Balkan situation that 
events in the Far East, which otherwise would have 
excited considerable attention, have almost passed un- 
noticed. Russian diplomacy, ever watchful to seize 
an opportunity in any part of the world, did not share 
in this foreshortening of political perspective. Pur- 
suing a policy of peaceful penetration, with an impos- 
ing array of force in the background, Russia has to-day 
acquired a complete mastery of that vast and fertile 
territory known as Outer Mongolia. The lamentable 
mistakes that led to a temporary check in Manchuria 
have not been repeated. The method of absorption, 
rather than that of frank military occupation, describes 
the process now actively at work. Although the 
authors suggest that the time has arrived when the 
status of Mongolia should form the subject of dis- 
cussion among the Powers, they do not fail in their 
illuminating pages to produce abundant evidence of 
Russia’s right to a privileged position. Clearly the 
intention of the Tsar’s Government is to create a buffer 
State between the Empire and the Republic of China, 
while keeping at the same time a watching eye upon 
the activities of the Japanese towards the East. The 
wisdom and foresight of such policy is self-evident. 
For, in spite of reverses in the past, the military 
potentiality of the middle kingdom, with its vast re- 
sources of manhood, sturdy and brave, cannot be 
questioned. © Moreover, Russia has her experience of 
the Japanese to guide her, a race whose strength she 
underestimated, paying dearly for the grievous error. 
Viewing the situation altogether from another light, 























there are very serious reasons why we should be careful 
not to stimulate an international wrangle over Mon- 
golia. It is now freely admitted that the world did 
not gain by the Russian repulse and the Japanese asser- 
tion in Manchuria. A momentary glance at the map 
will show that geographically the vast Russian Empire 
is so placed as to be the natural bulwark of the West 
against the East. It was Russia, now the protector 
of the miserable remnant of the great Mongol race, 
who centuries ago stemmed the Mongol tide in its 
majestic sweep westwards; and to that historical circum- 
stance we owe not a little of the progress and enlighten- 
ment of which we so proudly boast in these islands 
to-day. Other European Powers are not so situated 
that they can join Russia in her task; and were they to 
seek what is commonly known as compensations, then, 
for the sake of the greed of the moment, they would 
play false to the civilisation to which they belong and 
to posterity whose interests are in their keeping. 


The Mongols among whom Russia has now firmly 
and finally established her influence are, as we have 
said, but a remnant, a mere relic of the heroic hordes 
that under Jenghis Khan and Kublai Khan founded 
the greatest Empire that this ‘world has ever seen. 
Half a million souls are scattered throughout a terri- 
tory large enough to hold a nation and containing 
illimitable resources—wide pastures, immense horse 
and cattle herds, and varieties of rich minerals, princi- 
pally gold which is believed to exist here to an extent 
that has no parallel in any other part of the globe. 
Tribal strife led to their seeking the protection of 
Peking, and the protection of Peking, as might only 
have been expected, proved none too beneficent. The 
influence of Llamaism imported from Tibet completed 
the ruin of these hapless people. To-day they are 
described as being so simple as to be at the mercy of 
any itinerant trader. They still practise archery as a 
means of defence; but, in spite of their antiquated 
ways, they are bold and brave, and, being splendid 
horsemen, literally more accustomed to ride than to 
walk, they will doubtless one day supply Russia with 
a fine body of border cavalry. That they have been 
able at this late stage in their long history to throw 
off the Chinese yoke would seem to suggest that there 
is still within them some of that proud spirit which led 
their remote ancestors in the dim past to conquer nearly 
half the world. The presence of Chinese colonists 
and of Chinese military forces aroused their resent- 
ment. The revolution against the Manchu dynasty 
gave them their opportunity, and with little ceremony 
and some barbarity they bundled out from their midst 
the representatives of their overlords. Without pro- 
tection of some kind, however, they could not hope to 
survive, and naturally they turned towards their 
Northern neighbour, with whom they found common 
cause. Russia also was apprehensive because of the 


presence of Chinese colonists and military forces in 
Outer Mongolia and within close proximity to Siberia. 

It may be that the Mongols have fallen out of the 
frying-pan into the fire; time alone can decide their 
From a diplomatic point of view, their present 


fate. 
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status appears to be somewhat anomalous. 
desirous of maintaining peace with China and of 
standing well with the world, recently recognised that 
Outer Mongolia was part of the Chinese dominions; 
but at the same time she induced the Peking Govern- 
ment to accept the autonomy of the region, and stipu- 
lated for the mediation of herself in all questions that 
might arise. 
this delightfully ambiguous instrument, the fact re- 
mains that Russia is to-day supreme in Outer Mongolia. 
In all important centres her consular agents are located ; 
everywhere her traders are to be seen; grants from her 


Russia, | 


| 


Whatever interpretation may be put upon | 


Treasury are supporting the Principality ; her capitalists | 


are eagerly seeking and are securing concessions; while 


Russian officers are training Mongol horsemen, and in 
the Trans-Baikalian background, ready for all emer- 
gency, stands an army in waiting of some hundred and 
fifty thousand men. 

So far, and we have it on the authority of the keenly 
observant authors of this book, Russian rule is essen- 
tially beneficent. There is no proselytising, no attempt 
at hustling the East into the mannerisms of the West. 
Nor are there any grounds for complaint on the score 
of exclusiveness. 
hospitable reception to the English travellers, who, as 





ies 


He rejects the suggestion that tittle-tattle is titt). 
tattle and history is history and that the twain cap 
never meet, and carefully examines every line of 
gossip about the Habsburgs in quest of—truth! Hoy 
does he know which item is slander and which points 
to fact? His theory is that, when a story or variant 
of a story is told sufficiently often, it indicates where 
the truth is to be found. In the case of the Habs. 
burgs, as in that of any other House, “a stray story 
of a romantic or scandalous character might properly 
be ignored as appertaining to the domain of idle 
gossip; but when stories of that kind meet us at every 
turn—and meet us with increasing frequency as time 


| proceeds—we are no longer entitled to discuss them 
troops of Cossacks are stationed at convenient points, | 


Everywhere Russian officials gave a | 


a result of all that they saw and heard expressed the | 
opinion that foreign capitalists and traders, irrespective | 


of nationality, will be welcome. In other words the 


Open Door exists in practice in Mongolia; and when | 


we reflect that the average trader in the region looks 


upon twenty per cent. profit as a small margin, we may | 


realise the valuable reward that awaits enterprise and 
initiative. It is for Englishmen who claim that they 
are unsurpassed for these hardy qualities to make the 
most of the opportunities that await them. For the 
way, though situated in a far-off land, is open and 
alluring to those who will dare. Be Rin 





Tragedy, Tittle-tattle, and a Throne 


The Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph. By FRANCIS 
GRIBBLE. (Eveleigh Nash. 16s. net.) 


CERTAIN writers in these days seem to have made 
the chronique scandaleuse their métier. They 
specialise in the unsavoury, and devote to the raking 
up of tit-bits of intrigue and gossip the energies which 
in the true philosopher and historian would be de- 
voted to research concerning the larger affairs of man- 
kind. Mr. Francis Gribble is an artist in this sort 
of literary fare. He handles his matter in a way 
which will tickle the vitiated palate of some, whilst it 
will induce others to accept him as a credible witness. 
Not for him did Sheridan say :— 


Trust not to each accusing tongue 
As most weak persons do, 

But still believe that story false 
Which ought not to be true. 





with superior indifference. They are significant; the 
key to the situation is to be found in them.’’ In other 
words, when tittle-tattle comes not in samples but in 
bulk, it ceases to be tittle-tattle and “attains the 
dignity of history.’’ That, at least, is Mr. Gribble’s 
excuse for treating the cumulative evidence of gossip 
as a legitimate and proper ground-work of history, 
A lie has only to be started on its rounds, gathering 
new qualities as it proceeds, and varying in its ele- 
ments but not its character as it passes from lip to 
lip or pen to pen, and there you have assurance made 
double sure that it embodies veracity ! 

Never since casuistry first made philosophy its hand- 
maiden have we heard a plea more specious. Mr. 
Gribble’s aim, of course, is truth; but whether it was 
necessary, even assuming the truth, to serve up afresh 
the amazing collection of scandals and _ tragedies 
associated with the House of Habsburg in the last 
twenty or thirty years is a question as to which good 
taste can only provide one answer. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph in his long reign has had more than 
his share of sorrows; if his life has not been more 
saintly than the lives of some of his critics, he has been 
tried as few of them can have been tried. In his early 
days on the throne a dreadful curse was pronounced on 
him and his family by a Hungarian mother maddened 
by the execution of a son whom it was not in the young 


| Emperor’s power to save, and that curse has been 
' almost literally fulfilled. Was it incumbent in the 











' and the Emperor is the central figure of a very orgie 


public interests that such a book as this, with every 
item of tragedy, shame, humiliation, carefully mar- 
shalled, should be compiled and published in the last 
years of the aged monarch’s life? Mr. Gribble seems 
to regard himself partly as political philosopher, 
partly as scientific investigator, and in that joint capa- 
city to have accepted a challenge—a purely fanciful 
challenge—to dissect the history of the whole Habs- 
burg family in the present reign. It is a sel f-constituted 
task discharged with ruthless disregard of the pain 
it may give or the mischief it may cause. 

This is deeply to be regretted, because Mr. Gribble 
writes admirably, his industry is great, and he might 
have given us a powerful work which would have 
served a valuable purpose without pandering unduly 
to the morbid craving for sensation and unsavoury 
detail. As it is, horrors accumulate on horrors’ head, 
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How moral, which may follow from a too close inbreeding | Noted Murder Mysteries. By PHILIP CURTIN. With a 
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tittle. of murder, madness, and lust. The book is not so | ° 

de much a biography, political and domestic, as an Shor ter Reviews 
of examination into the shocking results, mental and 


of the human species. The Habsburgs, more perhaps Frontispiece. (Simpkin and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


oiNts 

= than any other Royal House, have been determined at | 
ariant ORBID-MINDED people may find entertain- 
where all hazards to keep their stock unpolluted by the blood | ment in the perusal of this volume. To 


Habe. of less exalted mortals, and the consequences are 
story written in terms of ever-growing tragedy. Bismarck 
erly declared all the Austrian Archdukes mad, and, though | j, it in the way Mr. Curtin relates them 
idle that was far from a nice or precise statement of fact, | 4... valuclens to the law-student, and throw no new 
every the strain which intermarriage has put upon the family | light on these so-called mysteries. Scores of books 


ties is obvious. But all the ghastly events which have feat tenon rey . ; 
published from time to time about these 
them darkened the life story of the Emperor Francis Joseph notorious cases, and are accessible to any one who, 


our mind, which we trust is a normal one, it 
has no vaison d’étre. The cases dealt with 


; were not the outcome of heredity and intermarriage. : . 
Po The murder of the Empress Elizabeth could not on = apy _" ee : “4 er 
vut in been avoided by the utmost concession to the demands |, rae o. knowin on ane e ae sf “ ahs ‘ 
s the of eugenics. Nor is an Archduke necessarily a lunatic | oo ae Fae i Pa npr woe An a4 ag te ‘ ha 
bble’s because he chooses to break the bonds imposed by | disenisted ™ Like th Tichborne ye mack meas 
ZOssip Royal descent. Love laughs at locksmiths, and | « be sur — to Shise ”» that a most “fall sBasientes of 
story. Austrian Archdukes, like fesser men, find their master its os mee altais wan cabitihad oh ites tale eke 
nering Cupid. Their choice has not always been unwhole- | event al b ot others, the late George 
3 de some, and the best instance is provided by the officially- Cruiksh cali. Sate ie ms ate the “not oinant™ si rt 
lip to proclaamed “ morganatic’’ marriage of the heir to the Madele; . oan ai apt thes 

adeleine Smith be revived at this time of day. She 


made Imperial Crown, Francis Ferdinand, as Mr. Gribble 
himself shows. Mr. Gribble has no page in his book 

heed. so pleasant as that in which he respectfully salutes 
Mr. the Archduke as one who in his loyalty to and love 
for the Duchess of Hohenberg “has fought a good 


speaks of her as “an exceptionally beloved wife and 
mother.’’ We fail to see, under the circumstances, 
why her case should be included in a work dealing 


| was acquitted of the charge, and Mr. Curtin himself 


it_ was , with murder mysteries. It has never been proved that 
afresh = ‘ ~ saber pon wre Ay» mnceteneseag ot es | Angelier was murdered at all, and the judge’s 
gedies ows ow fo ide Aer summing-up intimated that the death might have been 
; time and does not go out of her way to make un- - : : 
e€ last : | caused through suicide. There was little mystery, if 
necessary enemies. . . . The blow which he has struck : 
good Sai Wichahincie ervdnaiin in tin taille Ui hich _ any at all, about the case of La Pommerais. He was 
nperor a te ey me : ail ted a gs prs cer tom an artful and clumsy poisoner, and his guilt was in- 
> than ie yet sustained, Secaune Be Has Seen * — controvertibly brought home to him, with the result 
um dignity and self-restraint, gratifying the instinctive | 


Re iiberg craving for the infusion of fresh blood with- | that he suffered a disgraceful death on the guillotine. 


caty out provoking any of those scandals which give the 
ced oa enemy occasion to blaspheme.’’ The marriage will be | 
deded of happy augury for the House of Habsburg if the 
morganatic pronouncement is not held for ever bind- 


Such books as this one, which can do no good, but 
which may do an immensity of harm in the hands of, 
the budding criminal and the degenerate, should be 
at once relegated to the Index Expurgatorius—but 








oun : i f the “ Devil’ 
: nt mg. The future Emperor will assuredly not be con- | Fog ‘s ee pepe iot parietal ge 
n the tent to regard it so, and the appeal to reason and | R . 
emis common sense may yet involve a struggle with those | 
‘ who would buttress hereditary rights with costly super- 
ar- “s 
ae sition. Francis Joseph would spare his house and his Everyone wants the 
country that new trouble if he would see the justice of 
seems 
opher oe the Duchess on a footing of equality with her | BEST 
usband now and henceforth. It would round off a 
: capa- ; , 
ocfel life which has been great, whatever the shortcomings in Everyt hing, ri 
Habs- and the domestic tragedies that have marked it, with | why not have the 
tituted atouch of poetry, humanity and romance not given to | 
a Prien BEST LIFE POLICY 
| by effecting one with 
zribble ; 
. | . 
might A book entitled “ The Problem of the Continuation | The Legal and General Life Assurance 
| have School and its Successful Solution in Germany: A | Society 
unduly Consecutive Policy,”” by R. H. Best and C. K. Ogden, | ? 
avoury B.A., is in the press with Messrs. P. S. King and Son. | 10 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 


| head, It has fourteen full-page plates, and will be issued at 
orgie Is. net. | Bonus for over 20 gears - 38/- per cent. compound. 
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The Acharnians of Aristophanes. With a Translation 
into English Verse by ROBERT YELVERTON 
TYRRELL, M.A. (Humphrey Milford. ts. net.) 


IT needed the genius of a Tyrrell to make palatable 
to modern tastes the highly seasoned fare of the 
Acharnians. It has ever been a puzzle to us to con- 
ceive the intellectual atmosphere of those who profess 
to find in the topical allusions of Aristophanes a 
source of enjoyment comparable with that afforded by 
modern works. Professor Tyrrell was faced by the 
insuperable difficulty of every conscientious translator 
who is called upon to choose between a fathful render- 
ing which is zfso facto pointless in modern ears, and 
an adaptation to the requirements of hearers who, with 
extremely few exceptions, must be assumed to be 
ignorant of more than the bare outlines of ancient 
Grecian history. The result in the present instance 
is that, however funny it may be to us to hear a 
Boeotian speaking what passes on the stage for Irish, 
it can hardly be said that Aristophanes is the author 
of our merriment. We wonder if the respectable 
Athenian of 425 B.C. rocked with uncontrollable 
laughter every time the Boeotian said “ Thabes’’ in- 
stead of “ Thebes.”’ 





Abuw’l Ala, the Syrian. 
By H. BAERLEIN. 


(Wisdom of the East Series.) 
(John Murray. 2s. net.) 


THIS poet and philosopher, native of a Syrian village 
south of Aleppo, lived between 973 A.D. and 1058, the 
year of the plague. He travelled to Baghdad and other 
chief cities. His meditations were profound; he was 
sure of one thing—that no single thing is sure. Pessi- 
mist, ascetic, to him virtue was the guiding star; a 
savant, he was held to be unrivalled, and taught poetry 
and letters to more than 200 students at once: he 
studied life, death, and destiny; the social, political, 
and religious problems. The specimens given of his 
poems display the Orientai style, something between 
Hafiz and Omar Khayyam, and wiil be appreciated by 
admirers of Eastern poetry. His Diwan (collection) 
has reached its fourth thousand. This is a worthy 
addition to the series. 


The Church Quarterly has two articles of importance 
on present-day questions, one on the Separation of 
Church and State in France, the other on the now 








famous Kikuyu Conference, by the editor, Dr. Head- | 


lam. Those who incline to separation in England 
should study the position of religion in France, which 
is well explained by the French author of the first 
article. The following observation is most significant : 
“The grand mistake of the Law of Separation, drawn 
up by a Protestant, who no doubt was a fair-minded 


man, was that it treated religion as a simple affair of | The loan collection will consist of engraved portraits 


—. 


and ever-increasing suicide, “ “What is to be done ?’ was 
asked the other day by a journal which circulated 
among the grocers, the commercial travellers and the 
officials of the bureaucracy. ‘Return to the Church’ 
was the answer of most of the readers.’’ On the 
Kikuyu question the editor writes with a charitable 
breadth of view and much sympathy with all parties, 
though we think that he is inclined to underestimate 
Modernism as a factor in the case. At the same time, 
he upholds the ancient Catholic principles of the 
Church, and cites the Bishop of Oxford’s grave warp. 
ing, “That the Anglican Communion would certainly 
be rent in twain on the day on which any non. 
episcopally-ordained minister was formally allowed 
within our Communion to celebrate the Eucharist.” 
There are several other articles of theological interest 
in this number, and some good reviews in the short 
notices of books. We are surprised, however, that the 
Church Quarterly should traverse Mr. Knox’s dogmatic 
method in “Some Loose Stones’’—that admirable reply 
to the disquieting theology of “Foundations.” His- 
torically and intellectually, dogmatic teaching has 
ever carried greater weight than nebulous uncertainty. 





History of the Nations. 
7d. net.) 


Part II. (Hutchinson and Co. 


THE second number of this series carries on the history 
of Egypt, after which China receives attention from the 
pen of Professor H. A. Giles. Many illustrations are 
given, including those of prehistoric tree-dwellers and 
of Great Yii, who is said to have founded the first 
Chinese Empire in 8.C. 2200. Naturally a great amount 
of legendary information is mixed with the history in 
the records and papers relating to this ancient kingdom, 
and in compiling his article Professor H. A. Giles has 
done well to make this understood. Probably when 
this exclusive country is not so difficult of access to 
foreigners more details may be forthcoming with regard 
to its history. We understand that the sales of the first 
issue of the “History of Nations ’’ were very greatly 
in advance of those anticipated. The second number 
appears to be equal in every way to the one already on 
sale, so that if each part keeps up this standard the 
whole work will be one worth possessing. 





The Annual Exhibition of the Royal Amateur 
Society (President, H.M. Queen Alexandra) will be 
held at Surrey House, Marble Arch, W., from March 
22 to 25 inclusive, in aid of London charities. Intend- 
ing exhibitors should communicate with the hon. sec., 


| the Hon. Mrs. Mallet, 43, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 


conscience that touches private life alone; whereas | 


Catholicism is a social organism that needed to be 
treated as such.’’ It is interesting to learn that the 
inevitable reaction against apostasy has set in. In the 


face of brigandage, juvenile crime, perverse immorality _ Victoria Street, Westminster. 


by Thomas Frye, of Wedgwood ware, and of snufl- 
boxes of historical or intrinsic value. Those who own 
any of these, and are willing to lend them, should 
writé to the Hon. Sybil Legh, Artillery Mansions, 
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Pot-Pourrt Parisien. Illus- 


trated. (The Argus Printing Co. 


By E. BRYHAM PARSONS. 
6s. net.) 


Nor long ago Mr. John Murray publicly notified his 
desire to learn the whereabouts of the author of a 
manuscript entitled “Pot-Pourri Parisien,’’ which had 
been submitted to his firm and left in its possession 
for more than two years. As a result, the author, 
Mr. E. Bryham Parsons, reclaimed his work; and, 
having apparently developed in the interval that un- 
favourable opinion of publishers in general which now 
finds expression in 2 “postscript’’ to the volume, he 
made up his mind to present his recovered bantling to 
the public himself. This he has accordingly done; and 
if he does not succeed in convincing us that Mr. Murray 
has allowed a literary pearl of great price to slip 
through his fingers, enough recognisable merit is in 
the book to provide some measure of justification for 
the bold step which its “only begetter’’ has taken to 
ensure its deliverance from the limbo of unpublished 
manuscripts. 

There are fragments of pleasant reading, and 
evidences of sympathetic observation, to be found in 
these scrappily impressionist sketches of certain aspects 
of the life—chiefly the artistic and Bohemian life—of 
contemporary Paris. Mr. Parsons has evidently en- 
joyed to the full his periods of residence in the City 
of Light, and his experiences as a student of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts; and he has paid tribute to the out- 
standing factors of that enjoyment with a kind of 
jerky vivacity and with a fair amount of literary skill. 
It is a little unfortunate for him that similar ground 
has been so well trodden by other English writers with 
a greater capacity for reproducing in their pages the 
glow, the atmosphere, and the essential spirit of that 
Parisian world of which he treats. Comparisons, we 
know, are odious; but, for all that, it is hard to repress 
a wistful remembrance of the recent work of Mr. Julius 
M. Price, in face of Mr. Parsons’ rather jejune and 
heavy-handed impressions of such a function, for in- 
stance, as the Bal de Quatz Arts. Perhaps the author 
of the “Pot-Pourri”’ is happiest, on the whole, in his 
character-sketches, some of which are very deftly 
executed. The illustrations, in colour and in black- 
and-white, with which he has embellished the volume, 
are, in the expressive American phrase, “nothing to 
write home about.”’ 





Old Magdalen Days, 1847-1877. By A FORMER 
CHORISTER. (B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. Paper, 
Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d.) 


OLD members of Magdalen College will appreciate this 
little collection of anecdotes concerning the college 
celebrities of a generation which has already almost 
Passed away into oblivion. The humour of many of 


the stories is of that elementary character which is 
somewhat apt to lose its savour when segregated from 
the congenial atmosphere of an Oxford common-room. 
But given such suitable conditions, many a one of 
these bons mots should be retold and listened to with 
telish, 








Fiction 


The Great Attempt. 
Murray. 6s. net.) 


NOTHER historical novel by the author of ‘‘The 
Mysterious Monsieur Dumont,”’ full of incident 
and adventure, with a carefully worked-up background 
of the events leading up to and including the Highland 
raid of ’45, makes excellent reading. The.story begins 
with a thrilling account of a premature rising in 
Northumberland, the home of the hero’s guardian, a 
Jacobite squire; then the scene shifts to the South of 
England, and shows how the peace and prosperity 
induced by the twenty years of Walpole’s cautious and 
diplomatic Government had borne fruit in an apathetic 
indifference to the Stuart cause. James Radclyffe, 
under the influence of a mysterious priest-emissary 
of the Pretender, takes service with the Duke of Ber- 
wick in the war of the Polish Succession. Again the 
scene changes to Rome, where plans are being laid 
for the raising of the Stuart standard in Scotland; 
and, when the hour strikes, Radclyffe is sent to London 
to feel the pulse of the Jacobites in the capital. Find- 
ing no response, he joins Charles Edward at Derby, in 
time to take part in the retreat, and the final débacle 
at Drummossie Muir. There is a mild love story 
winding through the book; and we were in hopes that 
Anne’s loss of ballast on entering London society was 
intended to justify the transfer of the hero’s affections 
to the passionate and devoted Margaret, who had saved 
his life at Philippsbourg; but in this we were 
disappointed. 


By FREDK. ARTHUR. 


(John 


The story has a purpose, which is to show that, when 
civil strife arises, each side believes that it has a strong 
case, and that, whereas the history of it all is always 
written by the victors, the result follows that the sum- 
ming up is heavily against the defeated party. And 
the author in his preface pertinently asks: “Were a 
similar crisis to arise, in which camp should we find 
ourselves? Non-juror or Whig, Royalist or Oppor- 
tunist, political martyr or successful time-server ?”’ 





Behind the Veil. 
and Co. 6s.) 


IF one took up any weekly newspaper of these days, 
and read the most interesting of the court cases therein 
detailed, the result would be about equivalent to read- 
ing one of these twelve short stories. Not that the 
matter of the stories is uninteresting, but the manner is 
that of a full report of some case in which a clever 
detective has brought all the details to light. The very 
title, “Who Killed Lady Lanyon?’’ has in it a 
suggestion of a sensational press, and the story justifies 
this, for it is an explanation of a murder in a Surrey 
wood, a parallel to an actual murder committed within 
the last few years. “The Doctor’s Secret,’’ “ Black 
Bess,’”’ “ Alec the Actor,’’ are all stories of things that 


By GEORGE R. SIMs. (Stanley Paul 
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may or may not have happened, and as the whole col- 
lection is labelled “ True Stories of London Life,”’ we 
have no real cause for complaint. 

There is cause, however, in the manner of telling these 
stories, for, no matter how closely fiction copies life, it 
should serve as a mirror rather than as a bald news- 
paperish report of things done or imagined as the case 
may be. There is no art, and there is very little use, 
in bare, unimaginative statements in the form of stories 
—the only justification for the composition lies in their 
power to attract and in the lessons they teach. Mere- 
dith’s “ dramatic presentment of an idea,’’ as a defini- 
tion of the novel, still holds good, and so far as we 
can see the only idea embodied in these sketches is to 
get as near as possible to the “story ’’’ method of the 
ha’penny press—to sacrifice everything to sensation, 
and leave the real art of story-telling out of the busi- 
ness of producing thrills. We regret to say of the 
work of such a craftsman as Mr. G. R. Sims that even 
the thrills are missing here, and that for company on a 
railway journey we would take a newspaper whose sen- 
sational items, however garbled, are or purport to be 
fact, in preference to this collection of fact pretending 
to be fiction, or fiction aiming at reality. 





Gillespie. By J. MACDOUGALL Hay. 


(Constable and 
Co. 6s.) 


IN that the story of a man’s life, from birth to death, 
is detailed here, the author might claim to be allowed 
twice the length of an average novel, but of such in- 
terest is the story that no claim is necessary. The book 
is raw as the mists of the Scotch west coast, where its 
scenes are laid; there blow through it the roaring gales 
in which fisher-folk struggle, tainted, gales and people 
alike, with the reek of gutted herring—and, again, 
there is the breath of a summer evening laid across the 
page, for these are characters of sea and soil, hard mer 
and strong women, whose beauty is in their strength 
and whose characters are determined by the rugged 
land and cruel sea from which they wrest sustenance. 
There is a curse on the house of Strang, but Gillespie 
Strang, mean son of a noble father, neither fears curse 
nor courts blessing. He wins his way up by means of 
poaching and youthful meannesses until he is able, 
with Farmer Lonend—whose daughter Morag becomes 
Gillespie’s wife—to foreclose on a mortgage and oust 
one Margaret Galbraith from the farmhouse in which 
her husband has lately died. By long credit and usury 
Gillespie gets the herring trade of Brieston, the fishing 
port in which the story is laid, into his hands, and in 
a famine-stricken summer he buys half the fishing fleet 
from the men who owned the boats, thus making them 
his workmen. Steady and sure is his rise, and his 
wealth is bought at the cost of women’s tears and men’s 
curses, but these are as nought to the man to whom 
God is a nonentity and right dealing an empty phrase. 
Morag, his wife, utterly neglected, turns dissclute and 
vicious; and his elder son, Iain, is drowned in the 
steamer which Gillespie sent to sea with insufficient 











coals in her bunkers—but Giilespie goes on undaunted, 
setting all his hopes on Eoghan, his younger gop. 
iLhrough Eoghan the awful end of one of the grimmeg 
books penned in recent years is compassed. Full yep. 
geance for an evil life is meted out to Gillespie Str 
by merciless circumstance and bloodshed by the maniac 
mother’s hand, and the end is fulfilment of the curse 
on the house of Strang. 

We loathe Gillespie, yet read on, realising that, with 
the exception ,of Doctor Maclean and Kennedy, 
Eoghan’s schoolmaster, there is not one prominent 
character to whom we can accord other than despite or 
pity. The ruthless strength of the work is its justifica. 
tion, and we extend a hearty welcome to this excep- 
tionally powerful and vividly written book. 





Seaborne of the Bonnet Shop. By R. K. WEEKgs. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 6s.) 


THERE is a certain class of fiction which could be well 
described as a pleasant half hour series. There are so 
many stories written that are of no particular merit, 
although at the same time they serve well to pass a 
short period of time during which no particular effort 
is required to rivet the attention. ‘‘Seaborne of the 
Bonnet Shop”’ is one of this class. Mr. Seaborne, his 
relations and his friends, are all very nice, amiable 
people, and the reader knows well enough that the hero 
is bound in time to fall in love with one of his assistants. 
It must be stated in passing, however, that this particu- 
lar shop is run on model lines and is of such interest to 
its owner that he enters Parliament in order that he may 
further his ideas with regard to bonnet shops in general. 
There are some minor complications, but in the end they 
are straightened out and we leave Mr. Seaborne to estab- 
lish a model home in the same manner as he established 
a model bonnet shop. 





The Zoological Society of London, following the 
Example of the American Society, has passed a vote 
in sympathy with the Plumage Bill. 





THE Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
Year Book 1914 is the Manual of Pro- 
fessional Practice. But it is more than this. 
It tells every Bookman; every educationist;every 
stud+ent where special collections of Books on 
his particular subject are to be found through- 
out the country, ana how to borrow from them. 
It also tells him where Svecial Museum collec- 
tions are to be found, although these cannot 
be borrowed. 


It is a Key to unlock the collected 
Knowledge of the country. 


Get the Book: get it somehow. You want it. 
Buy or borrow the Book: but do not beg for 
it, nor steal it. 


8/6 net. 


Stanley Paul & Co., 31, Essex Street, 
Strand, WC. 


470 p. crn. 8vo. 
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Music 


HE Philharmonic Society’s Concert last week was 
T one of those which it will be difficult to forget. 
Herr Mengelberg was the Conductor, and he had one 
of the finest bands of players to which we have ever had 
the pleasure of listening. Conductors are, in their way, 
soloists; they play on the largest and most complex 
instrument which exists, and, like pianists and singers, 
it may be supposed that they have their good and their 
less good days. Sometimes they will perform greater 
prodigies with a mediocre orchestra than with a first- 
rate one, inspiring the poor players with something of 
their own genius. Last week Herr Mengelberg was 
magnificent, there is no doubt about it, and, on the 
whole, his performance of Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Hel- 
denleben’’ was probably the finest that has been 
yet heard in London. The work had evidently been 
rehearsed with a quite special care, for effects of time 
and tone and phrasing were constantly being made in 
places where the composer had given no particular 
directions, and they were achieved with a certainty 
that could only have come after untiring practice. It 
was not one of those performances in which details are 
treated with such importance that, on looking back, 
the whole seems to have been made up of brilliant frag- 
ments, like pieces of quartz in a rock; the story of the 
Hero’s life was told broadly and clearly, without any 
of that plucking at the listener’s sleeve, that interrupt- 
ing “ Look, I am now going to tell you something very 
wonderful,’? which is the trick of an inferior artist. 

Herr Mengelberg began by presenting to us a man 
with the stuff in him of which a real hero can be made, 
the strong, vigorous stuff; one thought of a General 
Botha and his swift ways of dealing with difficulties 
sterner than those which were set by the “ Antagonists ”’ 
for Strauss’ Hero to conquer. But these antagonists 
are depicted by the composer with an uncanny skill. 
Surely we all know them, have suffered, perhaps, from 
them, these poisonous pin-prickers, these snarling 
detractors, these obstinate getters-in-our-way. The 
same skill is there in the painting of the Lady whose 
help is so vitally necessary to the Hero. Her charm, 
her caprice, her beauty, her tender faithfulness when 
her love has been given, we see it all and succumb, as 
the Hero did, to her. We were spared none of the 
horrors of the Battle; Herr Mengelberg piled up the 
agony with relentless hand. But now that we know 
the worst, having been through the horrid experience 
several times, we do not mind it as we did at first, 
when it really seemed but an ugly noise. Only a few 
years after the first performance, Mr. Ernest Newman 
could write that many people who “shied nervously ”’ 
at “‘ Heldenleben’’ now ‘‘ took it as easily as a cat 
laps milk.”? It is very true. We do not need any 
longer to brace ourselves up as formerly at the moment 
when the three trumpeters are seen to disappear from 
their places in the orchestra. Rather do we feel a 
pleasurable excitement at the imminence of what Mr. 
Kalisch calls “the most strepitously scored page in 
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musical literature.’’ The “ Works of Peace’’ section, 
with its innumerable quotations from Strauss’ earlier 
poems remains the weak spot in a splendid composition, 
and it is with relief that we listen to the beautiful 
epilogue which rivals “Don Quixote’’ as one of the 
most truly inspired things which the genius of Strauss 
has given us. It seemed to make a very deep im- 
pression, and the audience showed clearly how it 
joined with the Conductor in the congratulations which 
he was seen to be giving to the band, and further 
to Mr. Sammons whose playing of the difficult violin 
solo had been remarkably spiritual. As an instance 
of the cleverness with which Herr Mengelberg got his 
men to play, we may mention that we distinctly heard, 
and for the first time, the famous passage where the 
violins and oboes ascend in sevenths. We have tried 
desperately to hear it before, but the oboes had played 
with a merciful softness. However, it is not so bad 
when you do hear it as you had feared. It looks on 
paper worse than it sounds. 

After ‘‘Heldenleben’’ came the first perform- 
ance of Sir Charles Stanford’s new Irish Rhapsody. 
The composer was present but did not conduct his 
work. It is called “The Fisherman of Lough Neagh 
and what he saw.’’ The vision was the triumph of 
heroism, and the use, to express it, of tunes found in 
the province of Ulster suggests that the Rhapsody was 
composed as Sir Charles’ contribution to the solution 
of the Ulster problem. But with his politics we have 
nothing to do, and are not going to ask whether he 
offers himself as composer of military music to Mr. 
Redmond or to Sir Edward Carson. The three tunes 
which are woven into a rather lengthy piece with Sir 
Charles’ usual skill of varied effect are exceedingly 
noble and beautiful, so that one could never listen to 
this Fourth Rhapsody without some delight. But we 
do not think it is quite as successful in treatment as 
were the first two Rhapsodies, and the secret of the 
application to the music of Tennyson’s line “ Dark and 
true and tender is the North’? was not revealed to us. 
Mr. Leonard Borwick’s playing of Schumann’s Piano- 
forte Concerto was very interesting to hear, while Mr. 
Cortot’s performance, a few days earlier, was fresh in 
the recollection. Mr. Borwick was not so brilliant in 
the last movement as the French pianist, but his quiet 
ease in the first was much more satisfactory, and, by 
taking the Intermezzo at its proper pace and playing 
it straightforwardly, he made it appear the beautiful 
movement that it is. 

The London String Quartet has repeated Schén- 
berg’s Sextet for Strings, which was so much praised 
after their first performance of it in January. It is 
one of Schénberg’s early compositions, opus 4, and it 
is in no sense prophetic of his later manner. The 
“Orchestral Pieces’? scarify the ears of even those to 
whom the strangest discords of Strauss or Ravel are 
as dulcet harmony, and someone played three piano 
pieces of his a year or two ago which were un- 
intelligible to the most practised critics. But the 
Sextet is full, almost too full, of sweetness, and has 
no hard passages to frighten the most sensitive tar. 
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At a first hearing it is undeniably a beautiful work. 
One is impressed by the consistently good writing, for 
the six instruments. To compose a good quartet or 
sextet for strings is held to be the most difficult of 
musical tasks, so that the texture shall be neither too 
thin nor too closely knit. Mr. Schénberg’s skill in this 
respect is very remarkable in a young composer. The 
material he employs is frequently reminiscent, especi- 
ally of the more sentimental style of Richard Strauss, 
and sometimes of Wagner. But this does not very 
much matter, considering the good use which is made 
of the models. We are a little afraid that the senti- 
mentalism of this music would presently make it 
wearisome. At first it attracts as the “Symphonie 
Pathétique ’’ once did, and we should not be surprised 
if our string quartet parties were able to play 
it into a popularity like that which Sir Henry Wood 
and his band won for Tchaikovsky’s famous Sym- 
phony. But it is a piece which we should not choose 
to hear too frequently, lest its very beauty became cloy- 
ing. The little Haydn-like piece of Max Reger’s 
which was played before the Sextet, a Serenade in 
three movements for Flute, Violin and Viola, though an 
evident imitation of the antique, has a greater fresh- 
ness than the Sextet, and might prove the more lasting 
of the two, though on a scale of much less importance. 

The Royal College of Music began its last Concert 
very well with César Franck’s Symphony, which is 
always delightful to hear, though it is at present beyond 
the powers of the youthful performers at the College. 
A very pleasant recital has been given by that talented 
singer Mme. Mysz-Gmeiner, who puts a heartiness into 
all she does that is quite infectious. But she could not 
make us believe in the worth of the four songs by 
Mahler, hard as she worked to do it. 








Poetry and the Daily Press 


T was in the columns of THE ACADEMY that Richard 
Middleton discussed in one of his little essays the 
economic advantages of diverting the cost of a Dread- 
nought into a fund for State support of a score of 
poets. The flippancy with which Middleton tricked 
out his inspiration, while making his writings infinitely 
entertaining, weakened their effect upon the mind of 
the English middle-classes, who, while they neglect 
poetry and scorn its makers who happen to be their 
contemporaries, nevertheless regard a poet who appears 
to make light of his art with much the same condemnation 
as they regard a Christian who is irreverently reverent. 
The underlying irony was too subtle for their atrophied 
instincts to detect. To those who knew him and his 
ideals, Middleton’s suggestion reads as the lightly 
bitter counsel of a despairing man; counsel which he 
knew to he futile and falling upon deaf ears, even while 
he spoke. Since he wrote that essay, Dreadnoughts 
have been superseded by super-Dreadnoughts, but poets 
remain unpensioned, and the pages. of the morning 
papers are still barren of poetry. As customs are 





sacred, so are editors infallible, yet it seems to some 
of us that those who are responsible for the policy of 
modern morning journalism are mistaken in ryjj 

poetry out of the province of that policy. Despite the 
materialism of the age, poets are still, as Shelley said, 
“the unacknowledged legislators of mankind,”’ and the 
influence of poetry remains the most potent and per. 
manent in the domain of human activity. It is they 
who interpret the spirit of the age, they who see through 
the telescope of inspiration the goal of incoherent 
tendencies, to them alone is given the power to explain 
and judge the inarticulate motives that stir mankind to 


energise far-reaching movements which are only dimly 
understood. 


is the highest authentic literary voice 
of the soul of man, guiding and interpreting its 
passions and ideals. Why, then, is it denied utterance 
in the one universal organ of social communication and 
expression of to-day? The newspaper has justified 
and fulfilled Carlyle’s prophecy, in “ Sartor Resartus,” 
in which he declared that the influence of the preachers 
was shifting from the pulpit to the Press. It is im- 
possible to deny that the collective mind is moulded 
and directed by the newspapers to an extent more 
embracing than is possible to any other means of 
influence; and it is in view of this fact that it is urged 
that the mandarins of journalism are either misled or 
fail in understanding the immensity of the power they 
wield, in shutting their doors upon the poet. Dismiss- 
ing as too spasmodic for serious consideration 
verse written for special occasions, the daily, as dis- 
tinct from the evening, press is practically barren of 
essential poetry. There are one or two notable excep- 
tions, and the happiest of these is to be found, not 
in Fleet Street, but in Scotland, in a _ praiseworthy 
column of the Glasgow Herald. Also, until 
a year or so ago, the old Daily News fostered a little 
band of poets, among whom may be mentioned W. A. 
Mackenzie and O’Neill Gallagher, but since the amal- 
gamation of the paper with the Morning Leader even 
their small voice has been silenced. True, many of 
the morning papers print light verse, but this class of 
scribbling bears about as much relation to poetry as 
the pictures in a cinematograph theatre bear to the 
masterpieces of the National Gallery or the Louvre. 


Poetry 


There can be no question that the most powerful 
reason for the exclusion of poetry from the daily press 
is born of the belief prevalent in the editorial mind 
that readers do not want it, are indifferent to it; and 
perhaps this belief is justifiable—but it has not been 
proved. Part of the responsibility, however, is due 
to the insistence upon the purely literary character of 
poetry, as though its appeal were only to people of 
distinctly literary temperament. This attitude 15 


utterly false, for the message of literary art is to the 
ordinary man equally as is that of pictorial or plastic 
art, and the more lucid and understandable that 
message is, the nearer perfect is the artistic accomplish- 
ment of the poet. Obscurity is an attribute of diseased 
and petulant art, and is at variance with the true ideal 
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of the artist, which is to strip beauty of its trammels | 


and reveal it pure and visible to the consciousness of 


man. Ihe poetry that is wanted by the masses of | 
mankind is of a nature that is in keeping with the | 


limitations of newspaper columns, and it is only 
through this medium that the influence of poetry can 
be brought to the bosoms of ordinary men. If he 
reads nothing else, the average professional and work- 
ing man reads his newspaper regularly, and in the 
majority of cases takes from it his cue as to what is 
fit and proper and fashionable. Poetry, at present, 
he is apt to regard, chiefly because of its absence from 
his newspaper, as a trivial pursuit of dreamy and 
rather useless persons for the entertainment of very 
serious or very sentimental readers. Of the fact that it 
is the most vital power wielded by man he is pitifully 
ignorant; that, despite its handicaps, it shapes the 
destiny of the race, he never dreams, believing it to 
be a hobby of those quaint creatures who find pleasure 
in the jingle of rhymes. He is not to be blamed for 
this: he judges according to his lights, and all that 
is needed for his enlightenment is that he shall find 
in the sacred columns which represent to him the 
criterion of fashionable taste, a daily poem. 

To assert that the regular printing of a poem in 
each of our morning journals would have an im- 
measurably ennobling influence upon mankind is, in 
these days, to admit tacitly being guilty of exaggerated 
idealism. Yet such a claim is justified by experience; 
none who reads aright the story of human advance- 
ment can deny that all great movements towards the 
amelioration of conditions and essential betterment of 
the race have originated in the inspired minds of poets 
and prophets. We may not know wherein lies the 
precise difference between these seers and other men, 
but we recognise the difference, and experience forces 
us to admit their superiority, their right to be heard 
with deference and respect. The poet’s place is by 
divine right on the most influential rostrum of the age 
—in this age, the columns of the daily newspaper. 
How long, then, is he to be denied the platform from 


which his voice can be heard by all who have ears to | 


hear ? 
ANDREW H. DAKERS. 


J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., announce that .they will 
shortly publish “Our Lady Cinema,’’ written and 
illustrated by Harry Furniss. This versatile artist 
presents to the reader a most interesting picture of the 
Photo-play world. It will be issued at 1s. net, and 
the publishers anticipate a wide demand. 


Part II of Mr. R. A. Peddie’s ‘‘Conspectus In- 
cunabulorum,’’ announced by Messrs. Grafton and 
Co., is a catalogue of all known works printed before 
the year 1501, and is invaluable to librarians, book- 
sellers, and those who handle early printed books. 
The part of the work now announced includes entries 


C to G. 





Foreign Reviews 


Dig DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 


ANUARY.—Baron von Sodon analyses carefully 


and perspicaciously the symbolism of “Parsifal.’’ 
He professes to put nothing into it that Wagner had 
not put into it himself, and concludes: “ Es soll keine 
kritik sein, sondern Feststellung einer vielleicht Wag- 
ner selbst kaum bewussten, aber sehr interessanten 
Tatsache: In dieser Religion fehlt alles Uberweltliche. 
Sie ist ganz diesseitig, innerweltlich.’? Vice-Admiral 
Hoffman begins a historical and technical account of 
the Panama Canal. The articles on Hoffmann at 
Plock are concluded; the letters given are characteristic 
and unique. There is an account of Friedrich von 
Motz, the only great Prussian statesman of the period 
after the War of Liberation, and who was most 
responsible for the Zollverein. 


LA REVUE. 

January 1.—An interesting “enquéte’’ is entitled 
‘‘Comment combattre la Criminalité?’? Among the 
witnesses are MM. Boutroux, Ribot, Cruppi, Joseph 
Reinach, and Max Nordau. M. Faguet examines M. 
Wilfrid Monod’s book, “Aux croyants et aux athées.”’ 
Princess Radziwill continues her souvenirs of the Court 
of Berlin. M. de Nolva reports his conversations 
with surviving disciples of David Lazzaretti, the 
“apostle’’ of Monte Amiata. Souvenirs of Bizet, by 
the late Pierre Berton, contain an interesting analysis 
of the circumstances that caused the initial failure of 
“)Arlésienne’’ and “ Carmen.” 

January 15.—The Bizet souvenirs are concluded. 
M. Finot writes on the idea of progress. M. d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant gives the case for American absten- 
tion in Mexico. Mme. Ellen Key appreciates Romain 
Rolland. The souvenirs of a Greek, serving as a 
Prussian officer in 1870, “sont négligeables,’’ says M. 
Chuquet—but they are worth reading. M. Faguet 
reviews and quotes to some purpose the “ Epigrammes 
Frangaises,’’ edited by M. Maurice Allem. M. 
Hinzelin gives delightful instances of Alsatian 
humour. M. Pruniéres contributes a brilliant article 
on “ Mazarin et la premiére troupe d’opéra a Paris”’ ; 
he shows how music was a political weapon in Maza- 
rin’s time, and how he used it to arrive; how Louis 
XIII composed motets, how singers made Popes, and 
how Leonora Baroni helped the cardinal, The 
biographies of Labouchere and Stead are noticed by 
M. Saint-Aubin. 


LE MERCURE DE FRANCE. 

January 1.—M. Paul Louis, at the conclusion of a 
gloomy survey of the social-political condition of 
England, gives us back Lord Chesterfield with interest 
—“lorsqu’une crise révolutionnaire de cette ampleur 
s’ébauche et s’élabore, engendrée par des conditions 
sur lesquelles il n’appartient plus 4 personne d’agir, il 
faut qu’elle éclate’’; our only consolation is that we 
are not long to be alone. M. Caussy shows Voltaire 
as a “gentilhomme ordinaire’”’ of Louis XV. M. 
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Boussac is very interesting on the Blemmyes, a lost 
people who were fanatical guardians of the Temple of 
Isis at Philae. Translations of Lafcadio Hearn, by 
Marc Logé, and of important letters of Oscar Wilde, 
are also to be found. 

January 16.—M. Beauduin, in a very interesting dis- 
cussion of “la poésie de l’époque,’’ seems to find a 
good formula for the less exaggerated revolutionism 
in poetry—*pleine sympathie et communion avec ce 
qui l’entoure . . un appel a l’action.”” M. de 
Morsier describes the genesis of “Parsifal.’”” Mme. 
Charasson discusses Ernest Dowson. M. Davray re- 
views a considerable number of English books. 


LA REVUE BLEUE. 

December 20.—M. de Morsier disposes of Wagner’s 
alleged Gallophobia. M. Flat gives a sketch of M. 
Hanotaux. M. Firmin Roz discusses the performance 
of the “Playboy of the Western World’’ at the 
Théatre de |’CEuvre. 

December 27.—Chateaubriand’s diplomatic cor- 
respondence is concluded. M. Landry discusses the 
deficit. 

January 3.—The excellent habit of the Revue Bleue 
of giving important lectures in full enables us to read 
M. Camille Jullian’s inaugural lecture at the Collége 
de France on “Les Anciens Dieux de 1’Occident.’’ 
M. Péladan is afraid for ‘‘Parsifal’’ in Paris; he urges 
carefulness in the production and reverence in the 
assistance. 

January 10.—M. Flat gives an interesting study of 
M. Maurice Barrés. M. Ferte’s impressions of a jour- 
ney “de Scutari & Dulcigno’”’ begin in this number 
‘and are good reading. A chapter of M. J. Kapp’s 
forthcoming “Richard Wagner et les Femmes’’ is 
printed. M. Lucien Maury does for M. Henry Bor- 
deaux what MM. Lemaitre and Anatole France did 
for M. G. Ohnet. 

January 17.—M. M. Croiset’s inaugural lecture at 
the Collége de France on “|’Etat Religieux de la 
Gréce vers le VIIIe Siécle’’ is printed in this and the 
following number. M. Risal is very interesting on the 
present and future of Salonica. A military article 
shows that, if the Bulgarians were the real aggressors 
in the recent Social War, the Servians managed to 
get the initiative. 

January 24.—M. Edouard Schuré believes that the 
future of France belongs to the Celtic spirit. M. 
Menant gives a sketch of Behramji Malabari. M. 
Boulenger begins an account of the flight into Spain 
of the Duchesse de Chevreuse in 1637. The review 
that appeared in THE ACADEMY for January 17 of Miss 
Weston’s “Quest of the Holy Grail”’ is reprinted. 


REVUE CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 

December 20.—Dr. Strachan-Davidson’s “ Problems 
of the Roman Criminal Law”’ receives the highest 
praise, and Dr. Warde Fowler’s “ Religious Experience 
of the Roman People ’’ is only blamed for the omission 
of reference to French authorities. } 

December 27.—M. Loisy concludes a_ lengthy, 
approving discussion of Mr. Leuba’s “ Psychological 











Study of Religion’’ with the reservation, “Ce n’eg 
pas sur des théorémes abstraits que se construisent |e 
religions vivantes, et ce ne sont pas des savants qui 
les fondent.’’ Mr. Arnold’s “ Preaching of Islam,” 
second edition, is reviewed. 

January 3.—The German translation of Dr. Rice 
Holmes’ book on Cesar’s campaigns is noticed. 

January 10.—M. Thomas discusses Dr. H. Leo’s 
“Geschichte der rémischen Literatur’; Mr. Warren 
Wright’s “Studies in Menander’’ and M. L. Made. 
lin’s “ France et Rome”’ are also reviewed, the last 
being accused of journalism. 

January 17.—Works on Sanskrit by Mr. Avalon are 
among those discussed. 

January 24.—“Hermathena’’—a Trinity College, 
Dublin, publication—is summarised. The correspond- 
ence of Manzoni, already noticed in THE ACADEMY, is 
welcomed. M. Loutchisky’s “ Remarques sur la vente 
des biens nationaux’’ are roughly handled by two 
separate reviewers. 


LA SOCIETE NOUVELLE. 


The December number is devoted entirely to Georges 
Eekhoud, “le Zola des Flandres, comme on |’appelle 
parfois, quoique assez inexactement.’’ Many aspects 
of the writer are dealt with by various contributors~- 
one takes his poetry for instance, another his position 
abroad. A particularly interesting article, by M. 
Eggermont, is concerned with Eekhoud as literary 
historian and his translations and appreciations of 
Elizabethan dramatists. M. Verhaeren contributes a 
“ Salut.”’ 





A Great Refusal 


N a lecture reprinted in two recent numbers of the 
l Revue Bleue, M. Gabriel Hanotaux gives a ar 
cumstantial account of the abortive project for a Legitr 
mist Restoration in 1873. The details of this business 
have been the subject of much discussion, and the 
‘‘geste”’ of the Comte de Chambord in refusing to furl 
the too symbolical ‘‘drapeau blanc’ has been variously 
judged. M. Hanotaux utters no explicit judgment on 
this refusal, though his opinion of it may, we think, 
be inferred, but he gives a clear and impartial account 
of the events as they occurred. 

In the summer of 1873 the Restoration of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons seemed assured. The Comte de 
Paris had been to Frohsdorf and merged his claims in 
those of the Legitimist representative. A strong Royal- 
ist majority in the Assembly held itself in readiness to 
carry out any reasonable plan of campaign. President 
MacMahon was unequivocal in his promises of suppott. 
The question of procedure indeed contained difficulties, 
but not of an insurmountable kind. There remained the 
two questions of the constitution and the flag. The 
former was settled satisfactorily, in spite of the Comte 
de Chambord’s condemnation of a ‘‘monarchie de cit 
constance, destinée a légaliser les courants révolutiom- 
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naires.”’ On the question of the flag the enterprise 
suffered shipwreck. 


In 1871 the Comte de Chambord had declared him- 
self as committed to the white flag. In 1873 a Royalist 
committee of nine, presided by the Duc d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier, was formed to negotiate with the Count and 
to make him hear reason. MacMahon had summarised 
the situation in his declaration: ‘‘Si le drapeau blanc 
flottait 4 une fenétre, les chassepots partiraient tout 
seuls.’”” M. Chesnelong was deputed to convey to the 
Count the feeling of the Royalist party. 1n the course 
of a long interview at Frohsdorf the battle was won and 
lost again ; the Count would commit himself to no com- 
promise. The envoy, however, preferred to believe 
what everyone wished to believe, and came back with 
an unauthorised message of conciliation. A bill for 
legalising the Restoration was drafted, uniforms and 
coaches—for the triumphal entry into Paris—were 
ordered. Confidence was universal. 


In the middle of the preparations came the letter of 
the Count: ‘‘On me demande aujourd’tui le sacrifice de 
mon honneur. Que puis-je répondre sinon que je ne 
rétracte rien, que je ne retranche rien de mes précédentes 
déclarations?’’ All was lost. Nothing remained but 
to regularise the Republic, and to hope that a change 
might come, and not too late, in the disposition of the 
Comte de Chambord. MacMahon became president for 
seven years and constitution-making began. 


Before the presidential law had been passed by the 
votes of the Royalist majority, “la mort dans ]’4me,”’ 
it had become known that the Comte de Chambord was 
himself at Versailles. A supporter had recognised his 
valet de chambre. But this escapade was the merest 
futility. MacMahon, when asked to go and interview 
the Count, replied ‘‘Je serais heureux de lui sacrifier ma 
vie, mais je ne pourrais lui sacrifier mon honneur.’’ The 
Count had spent many days in Versailles without re- 
vealing himself to any of his supporters. Had they 
known of his presence, they surely would have 
attempted—perhaps achieved, gui sait?—the impos- 
sible. The Comte de Chambord had cast away an 
almost certain crown; at least he had not given up what 
seemed to him—to him alone, perhaps—his panache— 
the flag of his race. That is his epitaph. ‘‘Quelle 
sottise !”’—“‘Mais quel geste !’’ 





On the occasion of the Holy Week in Rome, the 
Continental and English railway companies have 
arranged to issue, by specified trains, on April 2 and 9, 
cheap tickets for independent travel, available 33 days 
from London; the highest return fare from London 
to Rome, vid the Mont Cenis route, is £10 4s. od., 
first class, and the lowest is £4 13s. 2d., third class. 
The Riviera route can be chosen at a slightly increased 
cost. Full particulars are to be found in a leaflet 
obtainable from any tourist agency, or from the 
P.L.M. Railway Offices, 179, Piccadilly, W. 
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The Theatre 


“The Joy-Ride Lady” at the New 


Theatre 
Ov playwrights are becoming just a little trying im 
regard to the titles they give to their most amusing 
or even most earnest attempts. This week we have a 
kind of national shame in regard to the extreme 
banality of at least three titles of plays with which we 
deal. 

But the name of “ Joy-Ride Lady”’ is the worst 
point about this lively, irresponsible, brilliantly dressed 
musical production. 

Its rather complicated genesis is not an altogether 
uncommon one in the history of our stage plays. MM. 
Georges Berr and Pierre Decourcelle write a French 
farce. Mr. Jean Kren and Mr. Alfred Schonfeld turn 
it into a farcical comedy, with plenty of songs and 
dances; this they call “Das Autoliebchen.’’? The gay 
and successful composer of “The Girl in the Taxi,”’ 
Mr. Jean Gilbert, writes the simple lilting, alluring 
music, and then Mr. Arthur Anderson and Mr. Hartley 
Carrick make their English version and, incidentally, 
write the lyrics and dialogue uncommonly well, and 
Mr. Sydney Ellison produces the play with gorgeous 
effects and neat stage business, and Mr. Durrant Swan 
presents it to us. 

At the end of the first performance there 
were calls for everybody, several times. The 
last we saw of “ The Joy-Ride Lady ”’ was a long row 
of ladies and gentlemen smiling and bowing to the 
enthusiastic audience. In the middle of the gifted 
people stood Sir Charles Wyndham. It was very nice 
to see him looking young and splendid; but just why 
he was there was one of many little mysteries and 
irrelevant affairs that happen throughout the entertain- 
ment. But what does that sort of thing matter? What 
does the plot about the banker, Morny, having taken 
the name of his partner, Bonnet, and vice versd, matter ? 
Who really cares as to the individuality of the person 
who got into the motor-cab with that charming singing 
widow, Fifi du Barry? Nothing matters, except that 
the authors produce an effect of wit and gaiety, an 
atmosphere of waltz-time romance, an air of enjoy- 
ment, life, and colour. All this is done with easy grace. 

Miss Thelma Raye, as the widow Fifi, sings 
unusually well for musical comedy; Mr. Bertram 
Wallis is large and bold as Morny, the banker and lover ; 

Mr. Lawrence Grossmith shows himself once more as 
our most distinguished actor in this sort of piece; he 
is called Paul Bonnet, but that does not matter; Miss 
Enid Sass is delicate and charming; Miss Sybil Arun- 
dale bold and handsome; Miss Julia James, in a de- 
lightfully simple dress, is more engaging than ever. 
Added to these is Mr. Rutland Barrington, with a 
part likely to develop rapidly, but not at present very 
amusing; and Miss Aida Jenoure as the mother of the 
widow in a not yet very funny character. Then there is 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger as a grotesque footman, who 
causes an immense amount of laughter; and Mr. George 
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Lestocq dances with extraordinary verve. There are 
four gifted ladies dressed in early Victorian costumes, 
who perform a charming little ballet to the sweetest 
of airs, and there are songs and choruses throughout 
the entertainment which fill the ear with delight. 
Everywhere there is a quick, quaint humour, and music 
easy enough to understand and remember, but never 
familiar. We gather that the term “a joy-ride lady ”’ 
is a sort of insult, for the heroine resents it for two acts, 
and it is certainly not a compliment to this lively and 
engaging production. “Das Autoliebchen’’ is not a 
beautiful name, nor a very meaning one, but it is much 
better than the English or American one. But, still, 
cven naming their gay entertainment ‘‘The Joy-Ride 
Lady”’ will not kill the fun and vivacity of the work of 
Mr. Anderson, Mr. Carrick, and Mr. Jean Gilbert. 


“A Pair of Silk Stockings” at the 


Criterion Theatre 
ONE more rather silly title for a comedy that is quite 
charming, light, excellently written, and admirably 
played, is that given to the play at the Criterion 
Theatre. 

Mr. Cyril Harcourt, who wrote so smartly in “A 
Place in the Sun,’’ shows an increase of wit in “ A Pair 
of Silk Stockings.’”’ His plot is, however, a little 
unconvincing, and his characters personages born 
into the world for stage reasons. But when Miss 
Lottie Venne takes in hand the part of the hostess of 
the pleasant country house where all the characters 
meet we may be sure of one lively and telling perform- 
ance at least, and as Lady Penelope Gower she gives us 
of her best. 

Sam Thornhill, Mr. Sothern, has been divorced from 
his wife because he was angry about a motor-car and 
would not trouble to tell her the facts of the 
case. But after the affair is over, and before the 
decree, this lady, Molly Thornhill, Miss Enid Bell, 
has thought perhaps she was in the wrong, and comes 
to Sir John Gower’s house, where Thornhill is staying. 
She has a story about some accident to her motor. 
Soon violent complications set in, when the room she 
is sleeping in has been entered from without 
by Major Bagnal, Mr. Allan Aynesworth, an 
old love of hers, who is supposed to have 
returned to town for the night, but has lost his train. 
Sam has hidden himself in a cupboard in Molly’s room, 
in the hope of having some explanation with the wife 
he loves. He is disguised for some theatricals which 
were being rehearsed in the house. Soon after Bagnal 
enters the room, Thornhill is discovered, and the Major 
and Molly, thinking, of course, that he is a burglar, 
tie him up in the bathroom. Then, to them, enters 
Pamela Bristowe, Miss Marie Hemingway, who is now 
engaged to marry Bagnal. Thus, you see, the plot 
is getting very complicated, but there are no end of 
surprises in store for the interested audience. It is 
not, however, the elaborate stage machinery of the 
play that gives much pleasure, but rather the quaint, 
original dialogue and turns of character wherewith the 
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clever author clothes the personages of his comedy, 

Before the three acts are out, all is happily settleg 
and the audience has been thoroughly amused, if not 
very fully convinced. No doubt Mr. Aynesworth ang 
Mr. Bronson Albery, who are the present managers of 
the Criterion, and Mr. Harcourt, know their public, ang 
feel that the laughter many of the situations and turns 
of dialogue provoke will prove a sufficient attraction, 
Personally we feel the comedy is rather too slender, 
the art of the thing a little too intentional for a lasting 
success—but we trust we are wrong. 

The comedy is preceded by 


“STATE SECRETS.” 


Captain Harry Graham has given us so many amusing 
things that we have great hopes for him as a writer for 
the stage. This short play is at least one of promise, 
for it gives us a tiny melodrama wittily set forth, 
characters well drawn, and a touch of tragic horror, all 
of which suggest the author has no small sense of the 
theatre. The scene is a room in the Foreign Office at 
Whitehall. Some immensely important papers are 
being dealt with. We see how the agent of some 
interested Power attempts to steal these documents, 
and how he in the end fails and suffers. The little 
play should be seen; to tell the plot would be to rob 
it of its interest. It is admirably played by Mr. Frank 
G. Bayly as Sir Henry Trevor, assistant under- 
secretary, by Mr. Bertram Phillips as the thief, and by 
some three other actors in the cast. We hope to see 
more of Captain Graham’s work on the stage. Judged 
by “State Secrets,’’ he, at least, has the root of the 
matter in him. 


M. Eugéne Brieux’s ‘“ Les 
Avariés” in English 
A PRIVATE VIEW AT THE LITTLE THEATRE 
MR. JOHN POLLOCK gives us an admirable, simple, and 
direct translation of this wise and serious play. Un- 
fortunately his title, “ Damaged Goods,”’ like so many 
others this season, is not a very happy one. In the 
German translation we think the word used means 
“The Shipwrecked’? or “The Wrecked.”? Perhaps 
“Victims ’’ would not be a bad title, for the play deals 
with the disease which is perhaps the greatest of 
human scourges. We are entirely on the side of can- 
dour and the braving of the many terrible physiological 
and pathological problems which face our generation. 
But we doubt if M. Brieux’s powerful dramatic 
sermon will greatly help forward a sensible re 
form. Notwithstanding the things we were told 
by a labour leader who spoke from the stage 
before the play was produced, we hold that 
such a work does not appeal to the democracy. They 
like to see “ The Bad Girl of the Family ’’ or a Lyceum 
success, but they would fall away disgusted before so 
courageous a statement of a somewhat special case as 


is shown in “Les Avariés.”? But if Mr. Pollock’s 


effort on the behalf of the Society for Race Betterment 
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may not do much to correct the defects of life as it 
has been handed on to us in the twentieth century, his 
translation certainly provides powerful parts in which 
to display the wide-reaching art of acting. As the 
doctor who argues and demonstrates M. Brieux’s point 
of view, Mr. Fisher White was, especially in the second 
and third acts, utterly convincing. As the father of 
the child on whom his complaint has fallen, and as 
the mother, Mr. Owen Roughwood and Miss Helen 
Brown, respectively, played with great feeling. The 
grandmother of Miss Ruth Mackay gave a powerful 
expression of devoted egotism, and the rustic nurse, 
who might suffer from the circumstances of the case, 
was admirably depicted. In the last scene Miss Hilda 
Sims, as a woman who greatly suffers, and Miss Grace 
Croft, as a girl who takes her misery with a life-like 
but shocking humour, were invaluable in creating the 
general effect intended by the author and translator. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Little Play 
at the Palace 


EVERYTHING appeared to be about to vanish from the 
stage next week, when we happened to visit this always 
entertaining theatre. No doubt this is because of the 
welcome advent of Nijinsky, who will be supported 
by many famous members of the Imperial Russian 
Ballet in various of his already well-known parts, and, 
we hope, in some new ones. 
forward to see the beautiful and inspired dancing of 
this master of his art, we still regret the retirement 
of “Rivals for Rosamund,’’ for we enjoy Mr. Bennett’s 
work in almost whatever form he cares to present it. 
In this one-act comedy he is in his most casual mood, 
but inspired with wit and curious and convincing 
touches of character. Miss Madge Fabian is a delight- 
ful Rosamund Fife, an independent and _ beautiful 
young lady who has had, we should think, a good 
many flirtations. The most serious have been with 
Gerald O’Mara, Mr. Lionel Atwill, who has loved 
after his charming Irish fashion and then gone far 
away for four years, and James Brett, of the W.O., 
Mr. Ronald Squire, who is going to marry her the very 
day Gerald comes back. The complications which 
ensue are worthy of Mr. Bennett’s skill in that amusing 
direction, and eventually, of course, James and Rosie 
go off to get married, and Gerald helps them in some 
way. 

Other parts of the Palace programme will not be 
greatly missed. Although Miss Irene Bordoni looks 
delicious as Lucette in “L’Impresario,’”’ in which M. 
Severin-Mars gives a clever representation of a mad- 
man, the little piece did not appear to delight. Also, 
we do not believe that Miss Anka Layewa, who had the 
misfortune to learn the folk-songs of Servia and 
Croatia from gypsies and peasants in her youth, will 
be greatly regretted. Her voice is powerful, but the 
characteristic melodies by the Austrian composer, Mr. 
Egon Stuart Willford, tried our nerves almost to 


| tears—or laughter, as the mood may take us. 





Much as we again look | 





breaking point. But there are many delightful 
and amusing things in the long programme, of which 
the “ Nicely, Thanks,’’ people in the clever burlesque 
oratorio are among the most enjoyable. 

EGAN MEw. 





The National Portrait Society 


HE Third Exhibition arranged by this Society 
opened last week at the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
the showsis decidedly an interesting one. But it is not 
of happy augury that some of the worst work in 
the room is that by its President, Mr. Augustus John. 
One particular Dutch doll in a scarlet upper garment, 
leaning woodenly against something, is a subject for 
Luckily, 
however, it would be exceedingly unfair to judge the 
Exhibition by the jesting contributions of its Presi- 
dent. Several of the pictures upon its walls are indeed 
exceedingly good, and such as live in the memory. 
The entrance Corridor is, as usual, occupied by 
drawings and sketches of varying merit, but the 
average of ‘echnigue is high. There are some excellent 
outline portraits by Mr. Rothenstein; Mrs. von Glehn 
contributes two clever portraits, one in pencil and 
chalk and the other in pencil only; and Mr. W. 
Russell’s “Girl’s head’? and Miss Kate Morgan’s 
“ Mademoiselle V., danseuse,’’ both deserve mention— 
the former for its charm, and the latter as a four de 
force, though not a specially pleasing one. Mr. B. S. 
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Pedder sends some very clever portraits in charcoal and 
water-colour, which are as strong in execution as they 
are clever in characterisation. 

The first work in the Large Gallery is Mr. Basil 
Gotto’s marble head of ‘‘ Nausicaa,”’ a portrait of rare 
loveliness; the youthful charm of the girl with eager, 
parted lips, has an unusually haunting quality. Next 
to it hangs Mr. Harrington Mann’s clever sketch- 
portrait, boldly rendered in vivid reds, of Mrs. Ralph 
Peto—a live piece of work; and close by is Mr. 
Orpen’s virile three-quarter length of Mr. Leonard 
Stokes—a powerful rendering of a strong personality, 
in no way weakened by the meticulous care with which 
every detail of face and attire is rendered, or even by 
the rather drab note that pervades the colouring of the 
whole. This stands out in the memory as one of the 
best things in the Exhibition, a rare achievement of 
detail and breadth of handling combined. Another 
remarkable work is Mr. Philip Connard’s large-scale 
picture of “ Helen and Jane ’’—two little girls “taking 
a call”’ at the front of a stage, quaint little figures 
with plaid frocks and beaming faces, marred only by 
slightly faulty drawing of one of the legs, and a want 
of clearness in the complexions. The last-named 
fault is repeated in another child-portrait from the 
same hand, which hangs close by. The other two 
works by Mr. Connard, “ The Harlequin ’’ and “ Mrs. 
William Murray in Fancy Dress,’’ are poor by com- 
parison. Mr. de Laszlo’s standing portrait of Lord 
Chelmsford is, like all his paintings, clever and meritori- 
ous, but the subject, a young English gentleman in a 
stiff uniform, does not give an artist much chance; 
yet it shows an earnest, clear-cut face, of a high-bred 
type which used to be more commonly seen than it is 
now. Another large-scale work that compels attention is 
Mr. Glyn Philpot’s ‘‘Lady in Rose and Blue.’’ The 
face is marked by character rather than by beauty, and 
the draperies are cleverly managed so as to produce 
a shimmering, iridescent effect, though with rather 
sombre tints than otherwise. 


The small Whistler portrait of the late Robert Barr 
gives little idea of the genius of the painter. Mr. 
William Ranken has torn himself from his rather 
wooden Guardsmen to paint a very clever study of 
London flower-girls in “ Flash Emma,”’ in which their 
characteristic personalities and the faded dinginess of 
their attire are capitally caught and expressed. 
Another striking portrait by Mr. Glyn Philpot is that 
of Mrs. Pike, a three-quarter length of a lady in dark 
dress and furs exceedingly gracefully posed, with a 
sweet face, full character, and haunting charm—a 
portrait which the artist clearly ‘‘ felt pleasure in 
creating,’ and the worid in its turn will love to con- 





* template. To our mind this shares with Mr. Orpen’s | 


picture already noticed the honours of the show. But | 


their precedence is closely challenged by Mr. Wilson 


Steer’s “ Lady in White,’’ a very clever seated figure; fully illustrated article on “ Memorials of the Washing- 


of a strongly original type of face, in white draperies | 


handled with uncommon skill and brilliancy. Mr. 
William Orpen’s portrait of the Countess Crawford, 
seated at needle-work in a large room, with the light 


falling upon her through an open French window, js 
as clever a tour de force as one could desire and {yj} 
of careful detail, but its appeal does not go much 
deeper. The group of portraits by Mr. William 
Strang is marked by his usual mannerisms and merits— 
hard outlines and stiff poses, redeemed by exquisite 
colouring and no little power of characterisation. One 
longs to see him “let himself go’’ and endow his 
creations with life and movement as well as with cold. 
loveliness. Mr. Somerville’s “Gipsy’’ is also a 
striking work in many respects. 

In the Small Gallery are several more of Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s portrait. A brilliant and pleasing blaze of 
colour is “ Rachael Queen,”’ a child in royal robes of 
scarlet and gold. Mr. Kelly has another of his 
Spanish studies in “La Maja,’’ and Mr. von Glehn a 
bold and brilliant portrait of “the Hon. Mrs. Harold 
Robson,”’ full of life and colour and noble breadth of 
handling. The same artist is responsible for “The 
Four-post Bed,’’ in which the light from a shaded 
lamp on a side-table falls upon a lady lying in the 
bed with her face in luminous shadow—a wonderfully 
clever achievement. Mr. Harold Speed has a pleasing 
picture of a pretty girl kneeling on a sofa by a window 
—it is not wildly original, but nobody need quarrel 
with a painter who sets out to please and does so. 
Mr. de Laszlo’s two child-portraits are exceedingly 
bright and clever, like the rest of his work. 

Over the remainder of the Exhibition we must pass 
more briefly. One “‘artist’’ contributes some _post- 
impressionist nightmares, with green faces and non- 
descript shadows and generally lurid ‘out-ensemble; 
some of the subjects are members of his own family, 
who will doubtless appreciate the compliment he pays 
them. A beautiful personality is shown in Mr. 
Campbell Taylor’s “Lady of the Castle,’? and Mr. 
James Quinn gives a delightful portrait of “A 
Japanese Lady’’—excellent in delicacy of colouring and 
characterisation. In her ‘‘Portrait of the Artist’’ Miss 
Edis follows the example of an earlier woman-artist, 
Madame Le Brun, and gives an eminently pleasing 
rendering of herself in a delightful picture; and Mrs. 
Laura Knight treads in her steps with nearly equal 
effect. Mr. Kelly has another Spanish study and one 
of the best of them in “ The Sisters,’’ a very natural 
and attractive work, full of subtle appreciation of the 
more sombre notes of the chromatic gamut. For a 
brilliant sour de force we do not recall anything finer 
than Mr. Frieske’s “La Poudresse,’’ though it 1s 
drawn from the standpoint of a fly far up on the wall; 
it is full of soft colour and fine draughtmanship. 
Mention must also be made of Mr. Alison’s portrait 
of Miss Alison and of Mr. Milbanke’s Mrs. Stewart. 





Last week’s issue of the Field contained a beauti- 


ton Family in England.’’ A certain number of copies 
of this issue has been reserved by the publisher, and 
single copies will be sent post free to any address in 
the United States for ten cents. 
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Indian Reviews 


HE Wednesday Reviews (Trichinopoly) of Decem- 
T ber 31—January 7 devote their attention chiefly 
to the annual conferences and the South African 
question. The Chairman of the Social Conference 
attacked the patriots who attended the National Con- 
gress, but neglected social questions which they might 
influence. The Viceroy’s reply to the All India Tem- 
perance League, though regarded as sympathetic, is 
freely criticised, and the administrative difficulties are 
ignored, as if Lord Hardjnge had never spoken; 
though he carefully pointed out that the Government 
could not part with its final powers. The reform of 
the Council of India, contemplated by Lord Crewe, 
now presents the opportunity of gaining more appoint- 
ments for Indians. Their ambitions are insatiable; 
their agitation will doubtless be successful, as usual. 
Indian journals are now constantly aiming at in- 
fluencing the Moslem League to co-operate with the 
National Congress. Before Hindus and Mahomedans 
can combine, the latter would have to forgo their com- 
munal representation, their only safeguard against the 
Hindu majority : this they are not likely to yield. The 
crisis in native banking in India has so deeply injured 
Indian credit that the editor takes the line of 
aitacking Western methods of banking and of claim- 
ing a right that Indians should be given opportunities 
by the successful Presidency banks to learn the theory 
and practice of banking. But the fact cannot be con- 
cealed that the native banks were imprudently managed 
and by criminal speculators. As to South Africa, it 
is now suggested that either the British garrison in 
India should be charged to Imperial funds, or the 
South African garrison should be charged to South 
Africa. The logic of the suggestion is unanswerable; 
but the Government is not likely to accept either alter- 
native. A dearth of students in the agricultural 
colleges is explained by the objection they entertain to 
undertaking manual work. 

The Wednesday Reviews (Trichinopoly) for January 
14-21 continue to harp on the South African muddle. 
The suggestion offered, that the Imperial and Indian 
Governments should act together and compel General 





Botha to treat Indians properly, is not likely to bear 
fruit. Had compulsion been possible, it would have 
been adopted long ago. But the subject is too good 
copy to be dropped. The dilatoriness of the English 
Government in establishing a School of Oriental Lan- 
guages is unfavourably noticed; the delay has been 
very unsatisfactory. The attempt made in Council to 
render the Press Act ineffective is supported, but weakly, 
by this journal. 
ment is criticised, of course: this time the plea is for 
extended numbers of students, regardless of their 


The educational policy of the Govern- 


quality. The resolutions of the Karachi Congress are | 
restated, without any contribution of novelty. Surely 


they might now be pigeon-holed. An idea having been | 
started in London that there should be an interchange 


of editors between leading newspapers of England 


and America, this journal now proposes an interchange | 


between Indian and English editors; or, at least, that 





there should be an Indian journalist to edit Indian 
affairs. It would be as reasonable to ask a Unionist 
paper to appoint a Liberal editor for its political 
articles. An English writer urges that every young 
Indian going to England should be “a guest and a 
son in a good English family, where he will be as one 
of the family in health and in illness,’’ and should 
remain a Fruitarian. How many good English families 
would care to accept the risks involved in such a 
proposal ? 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta) of 
December reports a few matters fully, such as the Cal- 
cutta University Convocation, which for the first time 
was, for the Viceroy’s convenience (to use a euphemism), 
held at Government House. Under the present Vice- 
Chancellor, the University has made great progress, 
and bids fair to become a recognised centre of high 
intellectual activity in the love and pursuit of learning 
and research. The first occupant of the Hardinge 
Chair of Mathematics delivered an admirable inaugural 
lecture on his subject, fully rising to the height of the 
occasion: his presence and influence ought to elevate 
the study of mathematics, in which Indians are as 
naturally capable of excelling as Western students. A 
Mahomedan Judge made an eloquent presidential 
address at the Agra Educational Conference. In talk- 
ing and writing, India has little to learn nowadays. 
Action and character are: the desiderata in her 
education. 

The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta) for 
January, No. 1, is an unusually good issue. It repro- 
duces the substance of a highly learned and sober 
appreciation of the idealist literature of Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, the poet, winner of the Nobel Prize, 
who is now being boomed by all Bengal and India. 
There are many who like the idealism, or the mysti- 
cism, this poet provides, but it is a matter of taste. The 
criticism of his work is favourable and masterly. Mrs. 
Besant’s new journal is said to show sufficient promise, 
and is not meant to be profitable as a business concern. 
The institution of scholarships for lady students at a 
Delhi medical college should eventually provide lady 
doctors, who are much required in India. The cessa- 
tion of the Indian Spectator, the late Mr. Malabari’s 
journal, is a loss; it was one of the few Indian news- 
papers of any value. Personality goes far in India. 
A Madras University address to the Viceroy admits 
to progress made since the passing of the Universities 
Act of 1904, for which Lord Curzon was so vehemently 

abused. The formation of an association of Univer- 
sity women in India, in imitation of a similar federa- 
tion in England, should conduce to the elevation of 
the sex. Papers on the Technological Institute for 
Calcutta and on Studies in Educational Psychology 
(by an American) are full of ideas worthy of con- 
sideration. 








Two lectures on the history of the Printing Press and 
Printing Machinery will be delivered at the Saint Bride 
Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C., by Mr. R. A. Peddie, 
on Mondays, March 2 and 9, at 7.30 p.m. Admission is. 
free. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


ONAR LAW isa very good chess player, and sees 

more moves ahead than many people. Then again 

he has much inside information that is denied to us. 

These reflections are keeping the more turbulent mem- 

bers of the Unionist Party quiet, and thus the debate 

on the Address proceeds quietly—not to say dully— 
from day to day, as if it were an ordinary Session. 


On Wednesday, the 18th, it was again the turn of the 
Labour men ‘‘to have a go,’’ and they took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the strikers in Dublin—two of 
whom had been ‘‘murdered,’’ and some more had been 
bashed about by the Dublin police. Now the police of 
the capital of Ireland are not like our Metropolitan 
Police, under the control of the Government ; the former 
are under the control of the Dublin Corporation, and as 
that is a Nationalist body, the Nationalists thought it 
rather officious of the English Labour Party to inter- 
fere. This showed itself early in the debate, and the 
Labour men began to get uncomfortable. Then some 
young Unionists began ‘‘to sit up and take notice.’’ 
There never was the slightest chance of the Unionists 
backing up Larkin and his strikers, especially 
when Birrell explained how sorely these men had been 
tried. 

A Dublin crowd of hooligans, if they can get a 
policeman down by throwing a shower of broken bottles 
at him, do not show him much mercy when he is on the 
ground, and it is not to be wondered at if his comrades 
hit hard in return. 

Directly the Labour men saw that we did not mean 
serious business and that the Government was safe they 
poured into the Lobby against the Government. 

On Thursday, 19th, ‘‘Jan’’ Spear from Tavistock 
spoke about the increasing burden of local taxation 
and pleaded for such a rearrangement as would provide 
from the Imperial exchequer larger sums for education 
and for the maintenance of the main roads. ‘‘Sir Jan’’ 
is a great favourite in the House; people like his soft 
Devonshire accent, his straightforward style of speak- 
img, and his agricultural knowledge. He is a large 
farmer at Tavistock, and is such a wonderful judge of 
beasts that any constituent would have to get up very 
early in the morning to get the better of a bargain with 
their Member. At Widdicombe fair he is a match for 
“Uncle Tom Cobley and all.”’ 


Lloyd George was mildness personified. He agreed 
with everybody. The Government had come to the con- 
clusion that the demand was serious and urgent, and he 
hoped in the course of the present Session to deal with 
the problem. 

These frank admissions killed all interest in the de- 
bate, and on Walter Long extracting further definite 
pledges from Herbert Samuel, who spoke for the first 
time as President of the Local Government Board, the 
amendment was withdrawn at five minutes to 11. 


| 


| 











Lord Robert Cecil got up to move his amendment, 
regretting that the Government did not propose to take 
any steps to prevent the growing debasement of the 
accustomed standard of purity in public life. This was 
closured at 11 amid Unionist protests, but the Address 
was agreed to without a division. 

In the Lobby and smoking room there was more bet. 
ting than I have ever known before on the result of an 
election. The figures for Bethnal Green were expected 
at any moment. It was felt that it would be a near 
thing either way. On the one hand was Home Rule and 
the Insurance Act; on the other, a two hours’ extension 
of the Poll for the first time under Limehouse Pearce’s 
new Act, and the Cabinet rank of the sitting Member, 
Masterman. At 5 o’clock the betting was level; at 
six it was 5 to 4 on Masterman; at 8 o’clock it was 
6to 4. Some of the Irish crowded round the telephones. 
‘‘What can they know?” asked the Tories. Some 
lie started at the last moment probably was the unchris- 
tian suspicion. At ten the betting was back to level 
money—and at that a considerable sum changed hands. 

Muldoon, a Nationalist, was protesting with regard 
to the iniquity of the G.P.O. for not insisting on the 
Cunarders stopping at Queenstown for the mails, when 
Page Croft and Eyres Monsell dashed in with. the 
figures—our man was in by 24. A really notable 
victory which, coming on top of South Bucks, 
made the Radicals very glum and _ silent, while 
we cheered until we were hoarse. Muldoon had to 
stop until all our breath was gone, when he continued: 
“‘T was calling attention to a really important matter.” 
This sounded so funny that everybody laughed and 
nobody stopped to listen to the wail of Muldoon. 


On Friday, the 2oth, the final of the private Bills came 


on, and after an exciting and exhausting week, during 
which the Government had received some very hard and 
variegated knocks, men were not inclined to trouble to 
come down. The Biil in question was one of those 
social reform measures now so popular. Everybody 
loves amateur law-making, and many of the younger 


«men on both sides join in the pastime. This was a non- 


party measure backed by an equal number of back- 
benchers on both sides. It was a childrens Bill to enable 
local authorities to raise the school age to 15, to abolish 
half-timers under 13, and only allow the latter at 
all if in the opinion of the local authorities it was not 
for the benefit of the child. This meant that some 
bureaucrat in an office knew what was better for the 
child than his parents, and ‘‘ Peckham’’ tore the 
Bill to ribbons. It was taking all the responsibility off 
the father and transgressed all the principles which had 
made England great. ‘Trevelyan, on behalf of the 
Education Office, approved of the measure, and it 
finally got a second reading by 183 votes to 37. 

On Monday, the 23rd, there was not—to use the 
language of the Stock Exchange—much doing, so | 
strolled into the Lords to hear Selborne move his 
resolution to the effect that contributions to party funds 
should not be a consideration for honours, that effective 
measures should be taken to put a stop to it, and that 
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the House of Commons should be told about it. Sel- 
borne made an admirable speech, weighty and serious. 
Everybody was talking about the sale of honours, and 
it was scoffed at even in the theatres. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke was trenchant, but a 
little flippant. Ribblesdale followed in much the 
some vein: ‘‘ What was the use of a Royal Com-. 
mission? Its report was either so comprehensive that 
the Government was not able to do anything, or 
it was so brief that it was not worth doing; be- 
sides, the custom had been going on for a long time, 
and the price of everything had risen, from washing 
bills to peerages !”’ 

Crewe, on behalf of the Government, took the line 
that it was not practicable. “You could not bar a 
man to a well-deserved honour because some time in 
the past he had given a subscription to party funds.”’ 

But this was not the point, and Milner and Lans- 
downe brought the debate back to seriousness, and the 
resolution was carried. 

Before I left the Commons I saw the new Members 
take their seats amid tremendous cheers and counter- 
cheers. ‘‘Scatters’’ Wilson, the new M.P. for Bethnal 
Green, got a tremendous ovation, and it only just 
eclipsed Yeo from Poplar, because in addition to the 
Radical cheers he also received ironical cheers from the 
Unionist Party—-on account of the tremendous reduc- 
tion in the majority. 

After that, as Asquith shrewdly judged, the House 
settled down to the routine of discussing the Supple- 
mentary Estimates in Supply. The House must do 
something while they are waiting for his proposal with 
regard to Ulster, and how could they be better employed 
than carrying on the business of the nation; so they 
talked about Foot and Mouth Disease in Ireland and 
the cost of a new staircase to the dining-rooms in the 
House of Commons. A great many people are getting 
very impatient at this tame acquiescence in the tactics 
of the Government. 

On Tuesday, the 24th, Sir Gilbert Parker made a 
spirited attack on the Government policy in Somaliland. 
From the days of General Gordon the Radical Party 
have always been inclined to scuttle, and it seems per- 
fectly clear that timid action resulted in the disaster to 
Corfield, whose memory Sir Gilbert Parker warmly de- 
fended. Lulu Harcourt was as bland as usual; he 
pointed out that Corfield directly disobeyed orders, and 
although he had paid for his disobedience with his life, 
he trusted that disobedience to orders was not an Im- 
perial ideal. He thought it would be a bad day for this 
country if such a pernicious doctrine were to sink into 
the minds of Army, Navy and Civil servants. 

At 8.15, Falle of Portsmouth having won the ballot 
for motions, had, to the annoyance of the Government, 
put down Home Rule as the subject. He made a care- 

fully prepared speech which he partly read from elabor- 
ate notes, and was followed by that stout Noncon- 
formist Unionist, Sir John Randles, but the whole 
affair was really very ineffective. Asquith got up and 
declared he was not going to be intimidated, and said 








he would declare what he was going to do in his own 
good time. Bonar Law made a first-rate speech in 
reply, and quoted Lord Chatham’s warning at the time 
of the American war. 

And so it goes on. We debate and debate and 
debate. We are drifting nearer and nearer to a great 
catastrophe. 





Notes and News 


Mr. Max Goschen announces for early publication 
a first novel of unusual literary interest, called “ The 
King of Alsander.’”? The author of this romance is 
Mr. James Elroy Flecker, whose book “The Golden 


to Samarkand ”’ was one of the successes of 
ast year. 





The authors of “Wisdom While You Wait,” 
“Hustled History,’’ and other products, now, after a 
period of quiescence, reappear in “All the Papers,”’ 
illustrated by George Morrow, which Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Ltd., announce for immediate publication 
at a shilling. The characteristics of each one of the 
leading journals are snapshotted and reproduced. 


A book for climbers and those interested in explor- 
ing adventures is “A Climber in New Zealand,’’ by 
Malcolm Ross, published by Mr. Edward Arnold. 
Mr. Ross is vice-president and one of the founders of 
the New Zealand Alpine Club and edits its journal. 
He describes the charm and adventures attendant upon 
exploration in the Alps of a new country. The book 
is illustrated with a series of beautiful views from the 
author’s own photographs. 


Mr. Lee Warner announces, on behalf of the Medici 
Society, that two new volumes from the Riccardi Press 
may be expected about Easter. “The Book of 
Genesis,’’ in the Authorised Version, has ten water- 
colour illustrations by Mr. F. Cayley Robinson, 
A.R.W.S. “C. Juli Cesaris Commentarii rerum in 
Gallia Gestarum’’ will be printed, by permission, 
from the new text prepared for the Clarendon Press 
by T. Rice Holmes, Litt.D. 


Messrs. Maunsel and Co., of Dublin, announce two 
new numbers of their Abbey Theatre Series, “ The 
Country Dressmaker,’’ by George Fitzmaurice, which 
has been played many times in Dublin and London, 
and “The Bribe,’? by Seumas O’Kelly, dealing with 
“jobbery’’’ on a Board of Guardians, which has not 
yet been played in London. Another Irish play, 
“The Revolutionist,’’ by a new dramatist, T. J. 
McSwiney, will be ready immediately. 


The Mayfair School of Music (which has recently 
been honoured with Royal patronage) has just opened 
an additional section in all branches of both music 
and dramatic art, under an entirely separate staff of 
teachers. A new departure is made, in that the pupils 
of this section will be under the immediate supervision 
of the directors and principal professors of the May- 
fair School, and by a special reduction of the fees in 
this section these advantages are brought within the 


| reach of all. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE MEXICAN CRISIS 
O chaotic has the state of Mexico become that it 
is difficult to see how America can any longer 
maintain her policy of drift. The latest crisis arising 
out of the murder of Mr. Benton, a British subject, 
involves a set of complications baffling in the extreme. 
General Villa, at whose instigation the crime was com- 


mitted, is the protégé of the Washington Government; | 


and it was hoped that his successes in the field would 
bring about that which the United States hesitated 
to accomplish on her own account—the removal from 
the scene of Huerta, the President with the blood- 
stained hands. In a land where brigandage has de- 
veloped into a pastime of the leisured classes, Villa 
formerly enjoyed a sinister reputation. | American 
Senators, however, who in some respects are very child- 
like personages, had been persuaded that the Mexican 
bravo had reformed, and that he had become a 
quite respectabie General. Up to the present they 
have endorsed the policy of the President, which con- 
sists largely of patience mingled with a not incon- 
siderable amount of optimism. As events appear to- 
day, it looks as though the States have unconsciously 
set one thief to catch another, and that so soon as this 
object has been accomplished they will be compelled 
to restore order by hanging both. 

The international aspect of the situation clearly calls 
for careful handling. The States have rigidly applied 
the Monroe doctrine to Mexico, and while thus warning 
off other Powers undertook to protect the lives and in- 
terests of foreign subjects resident in the country. Their 
sincerity cannot be called into question. President 
Wilson is the head of an Administration whose chief 
aim is the peaceful advancement of civilisation. The 
difficulties with which he is confronted in regard to the 
Mexican problem are exceedingly grave. Intervention 
in Mexico would most probably unite in one patriotic 
mass all the elements that are at present contending. 
Intervention, moreover, to be effective, would call for 
conquest. To be successful, a campaign waged with 
that object could not possibly be conducted on a scale 
less than that which Great Britain undertook in South 
Africa. All the obstacles that confused the British 
army in South Africa would oppose American forces 
in Mexico. In his own territory the Mexican is a 
cunning and merciless fighter, skilled in the arts of 
guerilla warfare; while the country must be regarded 
as terra incognita as far as the American General Staff 
are concerned. Leaving altogether on one side these 
considerations, sufficiently strong in themselves to coun- 
sel caution on the part of the Washington Government, 
there is influencing them oue decisive factor—the ‘un- 
preparedness of the American army. According to 
the public statements of prominent officers, the military 
forces of the nation are inadequate and unready to take 
the field against any well-equipped enemy. On the 


whole, then, it may safely be assumed that, apart from 
the desire to adhere to cherished principles, President 
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Wilson has no other alternative at this stage than the 
pursuance of a policy of watching and waiting. 

In these circumstances we may all the more readily 
appreciate the calm attitude of Sir Edward Grey, who 
has not been slow to announce that we place complete 
confidence in the honesty and integrity of the United 
States Government. We have recognised, as we were 
bound to do, the awkward dilemma in which America 
finds herself. To hold her responsible for the acts of 
Villa would be to lay ourselves open to the charge of 
oblique vision. Indeed, were we to adopt such a course 
as is here implied our policy would not only be wrong. 
sighted, but might conceivably provoke a casus belli, 
As a matter of fact, at no time in history were relations 
between Great Britain and her sister nation more 
friendly than they are to-day. After many years of 
arduous propaganda on both sides of the Atlantic we 
see at last firmly established, and mutually recognised, 
the great principle that under no circumstances shall the 
two countries ever resort to war. In consequence of this 
state of harmony no longer does England include 
America in her naval calculations. The rejection of the 
general arbitration Treaty because it offended the sensi- 
tiveness of the Senate was but little loss. The 
principles which it contained were better written in the 
hearts of the two peoples than in the form of any signed 
and attested document. For history, both recent and 
remote, proves beyond doubt that treaties between 
nations are the least indestructible of all documents 
that regulate human relations. 

Because, however, Great Britain and the United 
States, who are admittedly in the van of world civili- 
sation, decide in their wisdom that mutual understand- 
ing and friendship shall dominate and determiné 
mutual policy, the scum of Mexico must not imagine 
that the day of reckoning is long to be deferred. It is 
altogether an insufficient defence of Villa’s conduct that 
a drumhead court-martial in camera had been duly held 
before Mr. Benton was taken out and shot like a dog. 
The attempt to seek justification by casting a slur upon 
the hapless victim’s memory will awaken something 
more positive than mere scepticism. It has yet to be 
proved, as alleged, by the reformed brigand chief, that 
Mr. Benton was hot-headed. Assuming the worst, how- 
ever, that he was somewhat indiscreet, we must confess 
that we are not a little proud of Benton. Men of his 
character, frank and fearless, are of the essence of the 
breed that goes to make our race. Naturally, we do not 
expect the Foreign Office to lead the way in promoting 
a monument to his memory. But if we may be permitted 
to write an epitaph to which even diplomats may sub- 
scribe, we would say that in life and in death the 
bravery of this rugged man has added glory to our 
race. 





Mr. R. E. Prothero’s work, “ The Psalms in Human 
Life,’’ which has been reprinted twelve times since its 
original publication in 1903, has been considerably 
enlarged by the author, who has added many new 
examples from history. The new edition will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray next week. 
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MOTORING 


HE Royal Automobile Club and the Automobile 
Association and Motor Union have had under 
consideration a number of Private Bills introduced into 
Parliament in the present Session, and it has been 
ascertained that in several instances the promoters are 
seeking various powers which, if granted in their pre- 
sent form, would be inimical to the interests of 
motorists. For example, local authorities in various 
parts of the country have promoted Bills proposing 
to impose extra charges for water used in washing 
private motor-cars. This, of course, is directly opposed 
to the well-established principle that, generally speak- 
ing, water used for washing private cars comes within 
the “domestic purposes ”’ clause, and, except in cases 
where the suppliers have special powers, any extra 
charge is illegal. Careful consideration has been given 
to these Bills by the two motoring organisations, and 
all possible steps are being taken to prevent the ob- 
jectionable proposals becoming law. Among the other 
Bills receiving attention are (a) Railway Bills in which 
the promoters propose to cross certain roads on the 
level, and (b) Tramway Bills in which municipal 
authorities have applied for powers to erect tramway 
equipment. These proposals are being investigated 
with a view of ascertaining what steps can be taken 
to protect the interests of road users and to avoid the 
obstruction of the highway. It is also worthy of note 
that in several instances local authorities are seeking 
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powers to aid them in dealing with traffic congestion, 
as, for example, the Bill of the Bolton Corporation, in 
which there is a provision rendering it compulsory for 
slow-moving vehicles to keep to the near side of the 
road. This is undoubtedly a step in the right direc- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that other local authorities 
will take similar action. 


* * * 


The many motorists who are now using benzole in 
place of petrol are likely to have an unpleasant surprise 
when the forthcoming Budget makes its appearance, 
rumours being current in well-informed circles to the 
effect that the Budget statement will include an 
announcement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the tax on benzole will be levied forthwith. As is 
generally known, this home-made spirit comes equally 
with petrol within the scope of the duty, but up to the 
present no attempt has been made to levy the tax, 
doubtless because the authorities have considered that 
its consumption has been too small to make the collec- 
tion worth while. In fact, as The Motor remarks, it 
is difficult to see, even with the increased consumption, 
how the cost of the necessary machinery for collecting 
such a tax will be warranted by the net receipts. Be 
that as it may, however, the inevitable result of any 
such step as appears to be contemplated will be to 
seriously check the growth of the home-produced fuel 
movement, and to play directly into the hands of the 
petrol monopolists. 
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We have just received a copy of the certificate issued 
by the Automobile Association and Motor Union in 
respect of the competition for the best records of low 
upkeep charges and running expenses of Napier cars 
during the six months that ended October 15 last. The 
results attained by the twelve prize-winners are really 
extraordinary, and constitute a conclusive proof of the 
value of such competitions from the car-owners’ point 
of view. It is certified that the six six-cylinder Napiers 
whose drivers were awarded prizes covered in the aggre- 
gate during the six months 41,759 miles with an average 
petrol consumption of 17.01 miles to the gallon, and a 
total cost for repairs of £1 8s. The six four-cylinders 
covered 36,948 miles, with an average petrol consump- 
tion of 22.15 m.p.g., and a total cost for repairs of 
42 4s. 6d. Such figures as these require no further 
comment. 

ue %* a 

The “Celtic’’ is the name of a comparatively new 
tyre, the sole British agency for which has been secured 
by the St. Martin’s Motor Works, the motor accessory 
house in Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. It is claimed 
on behalf of this tyre, which is of the conventional 
pneumatic type, that the special canvas used in the 
manufacture and its treatment during construction, to- 
gether with the special process by which the canvas 
and the rubber are amalgamated, render it practically 
unburstable. In the catalogue sent to us are copies of 
letters from users which are certainly striking testi- 
monies to the strength and durability of the “ Celtic,’ 
the prices of which appear to compare favourably for 
all sizes with those of the recognised standard tyres. 


——— 


VERY time ex- 

perienced motor- 
ists have their first 
ride in a Vauxhall, 
they are most pro- 
foundly impressed by 
= its combination of 
good qualities. Professional critics not 
predisposed to favour. the Vauxhall 
confess that its behaviour on the road 
singles it out as a car extraordinary. 

Make a point of trying the Vauxhall on the 

road. Its performance will convince you 

that in all the essential qualities of the 

highly efficient machine it has no rival, and on 

top of this it is noted for its perfect suspen- 

sion (hence its comfort) and fine bodywork. 


Trial drives can be given in 
any part of the country. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all finangia) 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose q 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


USINESS on the Stock Exchange is quite dead, 
The public has lost far too much money during 
the past few years, and has now become educated, 

Booby traps that would have caught the foolish a fey 
years ago attract no one to-day. Even a strong Board on 
a speculative concern quite fails in its object. Really 
good things go well; nothing else goes at all. The Hun. 
garian Loan is said to have been subscribed two or three 
times over in every capital on the Continent. Unfor. 
tunately for this statement, the loan is quoted at a dis. 
count. It looks very much as though the issue was placed 
but not properly subscribed. I think it a good security 
and advise my readers to buy at the present discount. 


Not quite so many new issues have made their appear. 
ance during the past week. The City of Constantinople Tele. 
phone, in spite of the fact that Mr. George Franklin was 
on the Board, appears speculative. The Terek General 
Oil is a promotion of the Spies Petroleum. It is clearly 
on a good oilfield, for two of the wells are producing; 
but why should the Spies wish to get rid of their shares 
even at a premium? The City of Dunedin asked us fora 
small loan and will certainly get the money. The South 
American Stores offer ordinary shares at Is. premium. 
The weak feature of Gath and Chaves is the huge amount 
standing in the books as stock. Trade in the Argentine 
is falling away, and stock in a store like this soon be- 
comes unfashionable; I cannot advise anyone to apply for 
these shares. The British Empire Steam Navigation Co. 
asks for £250,000 debentures to secure upon ships now 
building. The company is to be run when the ships are 
ready by the Empire Transport and is one of the Furness, 
Withy group. The offer is not particularly attractive in 
view of the fall in freights and the high price that the 
ships must cost. The Royal Mail offers some second de- 
bentures ; this is a fair Shipping security. Messrs. Baring 
Bros. have offered a 5 per cent. loan on behalf of the City 
of Buenos Ayres, secured on a special tax. There is no 
doubt that this is an excellent South American security, 
for Buenos Ayres has a population almost as large as 
Paris and is rapidly growing. The North Glamorgan 
Waggon is a small concern asking for money locally. 
South Wales people might be inclined to speculate. 


Money.—The Money market supplied the Stock Ex- 
change with all the money it required at the settlement 
without much difficulty, but the demand was much smaller 
than anyone expected, and it is clear that any ‘‘bull” 
account open is being financed by the banks and not by 
the House moneylenders. These hidden ‘‘bull’’ accounts 
are a dangerous feature of modern finance. All the gold 
coming into the market this week went to the Continent. 
It is a curious thing that Russia and France, whose banks 
carry nearly 350 millions between them, should be still 
greedy for gold—a very disquieting feature of the present 
situation that no one in the City pretends to explain. Our 
own bank return was fairly good, but if the Contiaent 
continues to draw the whole of the gold, we shall certainly 
get a rise in the rate. The India Council is already 
obtaining a better price than it did a few weeks ago. 


ForeIGNERS.—The situation in Paris grows worse. The 
public cannot say they have not heen warned. Months ago 
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| published some remarks made to me by one of the 
greatest of the French bankers, who spoke in the most 
pessimistic fashion. Every word that he said has come 
true. We are told that the Victor troubles have all been 
arranged. I remain sceptical; I am afraid that there are 
still worse banking troubles in front of us in Paris. We 
must not forget that the French banks lent huge sums 


of money to the Pearson and Farquhar group and that | 
the depreciation on these loans is stupendous. On the | 


Brazil Railway common stock alone there has been a 
depreciation of 100 points from the top. 


no chance whatever of peace. Indeed, the murder of Mr. 
Benton will only hasten the inevitable intervention of the 
United States. As the United States army consists of 
30,000 men, anybody can calculate how many years it will 


take before such an army can control a country nearly as | 
big as Europe, almost every inhabitant of which is armed | 
and thinks no more of killing a man than we do of killing | 
amouse. The plain truth is that the Mexican has reverted | 
to his normal condition, and investors in that happy country | 
may just as well write off their securities as gone. The | 


position in Brazil has m : been improved by the revoluzion 


in Ceara. Sooner or later the North will separate trom | 
the South; in the meantime, it will be a safe thing to sell | 
all Brazilian stocks. The state of the country can be scen | 
by the latest figures of the Port of Para and the Madeira- | 


Mamore Railway. 


Home Rai_s.—The Home Railway market, like every | 
other section of the Stock Exchange, has gone dull. The | 
dividends have in most cases been admirable. The Great | 
Western quite came up to expectations; the London and | 
South Western was equslly good; yet the quotations in | 


each case are weaker than they were a fortnight ago. 


However, this need riot trouble the steady-going investor | 


who now has the opportunity of buying a cheap stock to 


yield him over 5 per cent. The Underground Electric report | 
is not good. The item of £474,000 preliminary expenses | 


still remains as an asset, and the bulk of the profits would 


appear to come from the new company, which only made its | 


appearance last year, called the Associated Equipments. 
The House did not like the figures. 


YaNnKEES.—The American market is still uneasy. It is 


said that the great Insurance companies have now decided | 


to join hands with those who are opposing the bonus in 
Union Pacific; if this be true, then it will be a long time 
before shareholders in Union get their 33 per cent. Sir 


Thomas Shaughnessy definitely denies that the Board of | 


Canadian Pacific has ever considered the question of buy- 
ing, leasing or taking over the Canadian Northern. ‘Tech- 


nically, this denial may be true, but I am assured that Sir | 


Thomas himself has often discussed the question and it 
has been common talk in Montreal for the past six months. 


Russper.—The Rubber auctions are now on. Rubber | 


was marked down to 2s. 43d. a pound, but it does not 
appear to produce much effect on the stock and share 
market. No reports have made their appearance. Dealers 
inside the House declare that the public is not buying and 
that the marking up that has taken place is entirely due 


to insiders. I think that it is quite safe to sell Rubber | 


shares to-day, although, no doubt, an attempt will be made 
to keep up quotations for a few weeks longer. 


O1.—Oil shares have been a little harder; this is not | 
due to any public demand, but simply to the fact that a | 
certain number of bears thought it wise to buy back before | 


the settlement. The news that the Standard Oil had 
arranged with the Chinese Government to exploit the vast 


il territories in China on the basis of half profits | 
has not affected the Shell, but as soon as China begins to | 
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produce large quantities of oil there is no doubt that both 
Shell and Burmah will feel the pinch very severely. 


Mines.—The ‘“‘bears’’ in the Kaffir market decided that 
they had better take their profits, and those who had sold 
short of Chartereds also bought back at the beginning of 
the week. Thus we have seen a sort of false hardness. 
There was a quick rise in Russian Mining Corporation 
on the story that this company had acquired the Altai pro- 
perty of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, but the public 
could not be attracted and the rise died away. The Dol- 
coath report is one of the worst ever issued by that famous 
mine, and the shares look almost cheap to-day. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—In the Miscellaneous market all the 
Electric Lighting companies continue to issue excellent re- 
ports, and it is very difficult to buy the shares. County of 
London pays 7 per cent. and London Electric Supply have 
also increased their dividend. Metropolitan Electric figures 
are good and it can safely be said that not a single one of 
the Electric Light Corporations has issued a disappointing 
balance sheet. As I have been advising the purchase of 
these shares for the past twelve months, I must congratu- 
late those of my readers who have followed my advice. 


RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 





The Industrial market is destined to play an important 
part in the Stock Exchange revival which has now set in. 
Amongst the shares of the leading motor manufacturing 
companies which for some time past have proved popular 
with investors by reason of the good profits earned and 
the prospects of larger profits in the future is that of 
Straker-Squire (1913). Although the Company was only 
formed in November last, it has already justified the anti- 
cipations contained in the prospectus, and there is good 
reason to believe that the shareholders will receive a good 
dividend. At the statutory meeting it -vas announced that 
during the last year the sales, both for cars and heavy 
vehicles, including omnibuses, had shown an increase of 30 
percent. The profits estimated at the flotation of the Com- 
pany for the current year were £18,000, and the prospect 
of this sum being exceeded is particularly promising. The 


Company’s shares are being confidently talked up in the 
market to 30s. or over. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“GLUMS AND GAWRYS, OR MEN AND WOMEN 
THAT FLY.”’ 
VOLATION RATHER THAN AVIATION. 
To the Editor of THE ACaDEmy. 


Sir,—At the present day, when the ancient dream of the 
conquest of the air is become a very practical, but still 
funereal, reality, it is interesting to aote how the art 
appeared to a British writer in 1751, by referring to ‘‘ The 
Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, A Cornish Man; 
Relating particularly, His Shipwreck near the South Pole ; 
his wonderful Passage thro’ a subterraneous Cavern 
into a kind of new World; his there meeting with a 
Gawry or Flying Woman, whose Life he preserv’d, and 
afterwards married her; his extraordinary Conveyance to 
the Country of Glums and Gawrys, or Men and Women 
that fly. Likewise a Description of this strange Country, 
with the Laws, Customs, and Manners of its Inhabitants, 
and the Author’s remarkable Transactions among them. 
Taken from his own Mouth, in his Passage to England, 











i 


from off Cape Horn in America, in the Ship Hectoy 
With an INTRODUCTION, giving an Account of the gy; 
prizing Manner of his coming on board that Vessel, ang 
his Death on his landing at Plymouth in the Year 1739 
Illustrated with several Cuts, clearly and distinctly repre. 
senting the Structure and Mechanism of the Wings of 
the Glums and Gawrys, and the Manner in which they 
use them either to swim or fly. By R. S. a Passenger in 
the Hector. In Two Volumes. LONDON: Printed for 
J. Robinson, at the Golden Lion, in Ludgate-street; ang 
R. Dodsley, at Tully’s Head, in Pall-Mall, M.p.cc.u1.” 
The Dictionary of National Biography contains a very 
good account of Robert Paltock (1697-1767), a Londoner, 
who was the author of these volumes. At the end of the 
second, Boitards six Plates shew: 1, The Front of a 
Glumm Dresst. 2, The Back of a Glumm Dresst. 3, 4 
Gawrey Extended for Flight. 4, The Use of ye Back 
flap, when ye Glumm flyes. 5, A Glumm Swiming (He is 
lying on his back upon his battish skreen). 6, Nasgigs 
Engagement with Harlokins General. (A fight in the air.) 
There is also ‘‘A Table of the Names of Persons and 
Things, mentioned in the Two Volumes.’’ These words 
appear to have been coined out of the imagination of 


Paltock. On p. 291, he says ‘ Gawrey, A Woman. 
Glumm, A Man. Glumm Boss, A young Man. Gowren, 
Women. Mr. E. O. Winstedt, of the Bodleian Library, 


points out on pages 38 & 39 of ‘‘ The Dialect of the 
English Gypsies. By Bath C. Smart, M.D., F.E.S.” 
(Appendix to the Transactions of the Philological Society 
for 1862-63) the item ‘‘Gairy. A Woman. Gwraig 
(Welsh), xupia.”’ One may also suggest ‘An old 
woman, gwrah, gruah, gurah,’’ which occurs in “An 
English Cornish Dictionary. By F. W. P. Jago (Lon- 
don: 1887,’’ of which the second edition, unpublished, 
was secured, about three years before its authors death, 
by the Royal ‘Institution at Truro). For ‘‘ Gawri, v. to 
shout, to bawl’’; in ‘“‘A Dictionary of the Welsh 
Language,’’ by W. Spurrell; and ‘‘ Gaury = luxuriant, 
healthful, quick-growing,”’ in A Dictionary of the English 
Dialects are too distant in sense to serve as an explana- 
tion. None of these words, however, connotes flying. 
Yet equally remote is aviator. It is also longer, and 
it ignores the rights of women for non-masculine treat- 
ment; though Martial, the Spaniard, used vatnx. 
Certainly aviator is a barbarous word, unknown to 
the Romans. They would no doubt have understood 
it, as synonymous with deviator. For it is obvious that it 
can mean only ‘‘ one who strays off the road, away from 
the way.’’ But that is a thing that those who are flying 
at a great height from the ground or the surface of the 
water do not wish to do. The only rational defense of 
the words aviator and aviation that has been given, 1S 
that they refer to travelling away from, i.e., without, 
roads, as if the initial were alpha privative. This 's 
better than the explanation given ir certain wordbooks, 
namely that they come from avi= bird! That is an 
insult both to birds and to the Latin Language, which 1s 
a very regular and law-abiding machine. The birds 
indeed must mock at all the homicidal failures of airmen 
in the last decade. The second a in aviation renders that 
explanation impossible; avi-arius, avi-arium being alone 
proofs to the contrary. One might just as well use apr 
ation in the sense of be-ing, or sting-ing! Moreover, 
birds are not the only creatures whose flight mea 
have to imitate. And the surface of the octal 
is also as roadless in character as the atmosphere. 
All that nature does, man is intended to do ™ 
some way or other. The fallen tree-trunk rolling before 
the wind taught him to make wheels, as surely as frogs 
taught him to swim. So he has to learn from bats, fish, 
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and insects, as well as from birds, how to pass through 
the air. Therefore, the general term volation has a 
much better raison d’étre than aviation, which is not a 
j at all, but an ill-made sort of vol-au-vent, a mere 
string of letters making a sound. Now Vorartio has the 
great authority of a luminous and voluminous writer for 
whom Latin was a living tung, St. Augustin of Hippo. 
If we turn to the Dictionaries or phrase-books of that 
great instrument of European Civilisation, we find avia 
=‘‘ grandmother, prejudice, old wives fable’’; avia = 
“ groundsel’’ (good for canaries which fly by nature) ; 
avus = ‘‘ that is out of the right way; astray; leading 
away from the undertaking’’; avia = ‘‘roadless’’ places. 
Flying-men, airmen, may not choose to be called glums ; 
because the word sounds gloomy. But, even if they 
heroically soar to unroady avia, they must highly regret 
“the noble army of Martyrs,’’ whose liberty of unlicensed 
flying has led them, in far too great numbers already, 
into the way of the undertaker. All honour to the pro- 
gress of Science which has been effected by them! I am 
arguing only this, that the words aviator and aviation are 
superfluous burdens, which deserve no place in our 
Dictionaries. Aviacién was used in Castilian, long before 
artificial flight came into practice, in the sense of setting 
out, or starting, upon the road, either walking or riding, 
being derived from 4 via which represent a (d) via (m) = 
to, or towards, the road. Why should Spaniards now 
force it to fly away from its roman road, to serve their 
modern airy needs? Englishmen at least ought to be 
content with fly, flier, flying. Applied to human beings 
they ipso facto imply artifice. Airman is also a legitimate 
word. Shortness in speech and writings is a great step 
forward, helping thought to fly by the right way, or as the 
Basks say, roadily, bideski. Epwarp S. Donpcson. 


The Oxford Union Society, Oxford, 
February 21, 1914. 
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WATERLOGGED. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 
_ Sir,—The sensation which has just been experienced 
in the business world through the appointment of an 
American to the general managership of an English home 
railway deserves closer attention than it has yet received. 

As a matter of course, it was followed by an outburst 
of heterogeneous opinions, with respect, not only to the 
appointment itself, but to the cause which led Lord 
Claud Hamilton to make it. 

Now, the only thing worth studying is the appointment, 
because if it is, indeed, pregnant with qualifications 
which are absolutely necessary to successful management, 
and which are believed to be obsolete as home products, 
the action of the noble lord stands fully justified, apart 
from all comment. The difficulty lies in results, and, 
therefore, in the proofs of trial; and the primary question 
to be answered is why an American obtained precedence 
over an Englishman. ‘The very fact of this is an indict- 
ment against the choice, because it is proof, not of 
English incapacity, but of departmental ignorance. For 
the action stands out, not merely as a special, but as a 
whole or complete, form of condemnation. The Chair- 
man, as it were, stands self-convicted by his vindicated 
choice of an outsider, since, as one of the heads of a 
system needing reform, he is part and parcel of its de- 
generate state. 


What, then, do we arrive at? We have one cf our 
§teat railway companies in such a forlorn and water- 
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logged condition as to be out of proper control. It is, 
seemingly, a fault of those who have absolute command— 
the head, as it were, is completely out of touch with the 
body of the mechanism. Personally, I cannot see how 
Lord Claud Hamilton can indict himself to a greater 
extent of an incapable directorship than by this same 
choice of an American. And this is said with all due 
respect for the Americans’ high qualities of organisation. 
But, unfortunately, the matter does not begin and end 
with an English railway company. The nation, at large, 
may be said to be in this water-logged state. A disaster 
to a ship invariably brings with it an arraignment of its 
captain. He, not the cfficers, is held responsible. So it 
must be with this question of a general or national state 
of instability. Capacity is more needed in the director- 
ships of large public companies, in responsible and in- 
fluential positions, in the control of Church and State 
offices, than in the captaincy of the largest vessel afloat, 
because a whole nation is in one sense involved, and not 
merely a few thousand souls. What sane nation would 
think twice in respect to captaincies of vessels being 
merely a matter of £ s. d. or log-rolling? Yet, when a 
just comparison is made, the fate of a nation is funda- 
mentally based on money and influence rather than merit. 
Let us remember that the captaincy of a vessel is never 
disassociated from results of certain practice, whereas, 
wherever this may be found in our directorships, posi- 
tions of rank or influence, or Church and State offices, 
the certainty of merit in these latter are a long way ‘from 
being proof against the degenerate influences of money or 
sheer selfishness. 

For the safety of an entire people it should be impos- 
sible for mcney—no matter by whom possessed—to 
interfere with the ordering of merit. It is never allowed 
to do so where the safety of human life is concerned at 
sea, and why should it be allowed to do so on land, where 
the safety of human life, from its vast numbers, is more 
important ? 

Is Lord Claud Hamilton, like the captain of a ship, in 
touch with every individual working under his orders? 

If so, and he is justified in his recent choice, the 
smartest man America can produce will not put life into 
a dead mechanism, for a new body, besides a new head, 
will be required ; that is to say, a new staff will be needed 
throughout to get anything like sympathetic results. 

Should Mr. Thornton succeed with the old staff, it will 
be, not because, but in spite of this gentleman’s genius. 
He will merely do what the Chairman himself could have 
done—give free vent to existing merit. Give English- 
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men real freedom, and we shall soon show proof of our 
real value, as we did in days of yore, when England was 
in the building. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


H. C. Danrec, 
Peckham, February 20, 1914. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND SURVIVAL. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—In one of your recent issues there is a re- 
view of a book by James H. Hyslop entitled ‘‘Psychical 
Research and Survival.”’ s 

It is only one of many signs of the increasing attention 
paid to this subject. Residence abroad for some years 
has brought the present writer into touch with a powerful 
and widely-known writer on this and cognate subjects. 
Owing to barriers of language, his works are not nearly 
as well-known in England as in other countries, although 
several are now to be had in English. 

The works are by Rudolf Steiner, Phil.D., Vienna, and 
they are of a varied character. His earlier works, such 
as his ‘“‘Erkenntnis Theorie’’ and his ‘‘Philosophie der 
Freiheit,’’ ‘‘Das Christenthumals Mystische Tatsache,”’ 
etc., stamp him as a thinker of rare originality and 
power. Not only that, but these books form a valuable 
contribution to the solution of that problem which faces, 
and has always faced, Philosophy, Science and Religion 
—the relationship of man to the universe. 

It is his more recent works, such as his ‘‘Theosophy”’ 
(Kegan Paul, London) and his ‘‘Geheim Wissenschaft 
im Umriss,’’ that have a more direct bearing on psychic 
matters. His book, ‘‘Die Mystic,’’ for instance, trans- 
lated into English under the title ‘“The Mystics of the 
Renaissance’’ (Gysi, Hampstead) contains a sketch of 
Paracelsus. In it there is a reference to suggestions, 
which, taken in connection with the book ‘‘Theosophy,”’ 
provides an explanation of the phenomenon of ‘‘sugges- 
tion.’” The problem of existence after death is also dealt 
with in this work, and the fact of man’s existence after 
“‘death”’ is proved by means of a factative logic, logic-of- 
facts as organic and necessary as that of Mathematics. 

There are probably many of your readers who will be 
interested to hear of contributions on these subjects from 
an individuality who unites in himself scientific training 
and ideals, erudition of an unusual catholicity and 
thoroughness, and powers of seership attainable only by 
those who add to a thoroughly trained intellect, deep 


Spirituality and the most painstaking «accuracy 


and 
methods of science. 
I am, yours faithfully, 


E. D. SHreEtps. 
8, Lancaster Road, N.W., February 18, 1914. 
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